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SQUARE 

with your rigid requirements 


Bohnalite castings are preferred by Aircraft 
engine builders because of their 
high standard of unvarying quality. 


From pattern making through every foundry 
process Bohnalite castings square with 
the rigid requirements of this industry. 


This new light alloy, which is 62% lighter 
than iron, is more and more becoming 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
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Lighter than Iron 
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. do 95% of America’s airplane engine builders recom- 
mend Gargoyle Aero Oils and Mobilgrease? 


Because 


careful service tests have proved to their satisfaction that these lubri- 
cants insure greater operating efficiency in the motors they build. 


Because 


'Double Range” Mobiloil Aero Oils make possible — 


1. Instant oil distribution — less time 
in warming up. 

2. More air-miles per gallon of oil. 

3. Increased gasoline and oil mileage. 

Because 


4. Sustained full power over long 
periods of time. 

5. Cleaner screen and oil passages. 

6. Fewer repairs, adjustments and 
replacements. 


Mobilgrease, for rocker-arm lubrication, lasts longer, adheres better to 
frictional surfaces and is more economical than any other lubricant 
offered for this purpose . . . The full line of Gargoyle Aero Oils and 
Lubricants are on sale at established airports throughout the world. 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY • Make™ of high-quality lubricant, for oil type. of machinery 




Mobiloil 

AERO OILS 


FOR 


ROCKER-ARM LUBRICATION USE MOBILGREASE 
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FIRE — AN INCIDENT OR A DISASTER •? 



Sooner or later FIRE comes — 


You can’t reason with Fire. And 
it’s futile to say "We’re careful 
here; we won’t have a fire.” For 
an airport with its crowded planes 
and inflammable oils and fuels 
offers a tempting prey for Fire to 
step on. Some day some one will 
be careless! Some day something 
will go wrong! An emergency will 
be upon you. Will it he an inci- 
dent or a disaster? 


Stop him! 

An iucideut if you are ready with 
the proper fire extinguishing equip- 
ment! We offer you a service that 
eliminates guesswork. It provides 
for a detailed study of the fire haz- 
ards of your airport; installation 
of correct types and sizes of fire- 
fighting equipment; instruction 
in proper charging and mainte- 
nance of equipment; advice on 
where and how to locate it; in- 


struction of your employees in the 
proper use of this equipment. If 
you want, regular inspection and 
maintenance service by our engi- 

cfficient operation of your equip- 
ment at all times. 

lection engineers carries no obligation. 
Or write for "Sinister Beacons” a book- 
let describing airport hazards and how 

American - La France 
and Foamitc Corpo- 
ration, Dept. T62, 

Elmira, N. Y. Offices 
in all Principal Cities. 


LA FRANCE *”FOAMITE PROTECTION 

AM £NG/N££H/NG S£RV/C£ 

AGAINST FIRE 
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Reliability 


and Light Weight 

Distinguish 

GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


T HE MAGNETO COMPASS combines reli- 
ability and light weight to a degree never 
before attained in an aircraft instrument of 
this character. For example, in the generating 
unit there are no universal joints; a damped 
pendulum system maintains proper relation 
with the earth’s magnetic field and provides 


exceptional stability. Furthermore, directional 
indications depend upon the position of pole 
pieces — not the position of the brushes. The 
weight of the generating unit complete with 
wind-driven impeller is 5.6 lb. The accessories 
add about 6 lb. 


THE CARD COMPASS admirably serves 
the need for an accurate instrument of 
moderate cost. A special vibration- 
absorbing bracket permits base, ceiling, 
wall, or panel mounting. Other features 
include: non-glare lighting; ground-glass 
lens; luminous dial and lubber line; and 
adjustable compensation. The weight 
complete is 1.9 lb. 



© THE ENGINE-TEMPERATURE INDICATOR 
enables the pilot to read engine tempera- 
ture direct — regardless of the temperature 
of the oil supply or cooling liquid. It is 
accurate and reliable; it requires no battery; 
it is not connected with the ignition system. 
The weight complete is 1.2 lb. 


THE OIL IMMERSION HEATER 
should be a part of the equip- 
ment of every hangar. It is 
suitable for connection to any 
standard electric-lighting circuit. 
Placed in the oil tank of an 
engine, it heats the oil properly 
ana facilitates a safe, quick start. 



"DECENT General Electric developments 
also include built-in, wing-type landing 
lights and radio-shielding ignition harnesses. 
For complete information, address the General 


Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. — man- 
ufacturer of lighting equipment, instruments 
for navigation and flight, engine accessories, 
and sundry devices for the aeronautic industry. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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No Other Part ofan Airplane 
is more Precision-Built 


T HE finished 
cylinder is 
exactingly ma- 
chined to rigid 
limits. One one- 
thousandths of 
one inch is the 
maximum toler- 
ance allowed, and 
rigid inspection 
prevents the pass- 
ing of any cylin- 
ders not meeting 
these require- 
ments. 



T HE piston as- 
sembly also rep- 
resents the highest 
quality of materials 
and workmanship. 
The piston is made 
from special 
chrome- nickel- steel 
extruded or tube 
forging and the 
carefully fitted head 
is of slow-wearing 
gun metal. The 
special packing 
holds a perfect seal 
throughout years of 
active service. 
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MERICAS BEST 
BUILDERS OF 
LIGHT PLANES 

FURNISH 

WARNER 


POWERED 


PLANES 


Warner’s wonderfully efficient design, Warner- 
precision manufacturing and Warner 
formancc have won a place for tlicmse 
to the point where the foremost builders of 
light Airplanes in this country furnish 

planes Warner-equipped. 

These men whose very business stability is 
based on their knowledge of the perform- 
ance-characteristics of every engine in their 
power class have placed their unconditional 
stamp of approval on the Warner engine. 

The holder of many of the most coveted 
records, including both the world’s Speed 
and American Altitude records for light 
planes, Warner engines have set a stiff pace 
lor others to follow. 

The new Warner service program insures loo 
that every owner of a Warner-equipped 
plane, will get the very best kind of service 
that the entire industry affords. 

We would like to give you detailed informa- 
tion on both the 5 and 7 Cylinder Models. 
Write for it. 

WARNER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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Aik Traffic ami Profits 

WING THEIR WAY TO PORTS 
WITH PAVED SURFACES 

No other single thing can contribute so much to the prosperity an. I 
popularity of your airport as paved runways and landing strips. No 

Pilots will fly miles farther to land and take off in safety on a smooth, 
skidproof surface. Transport and mail lines will give first choice to a 
port that keeps service up all year ’round, regardless of had weather. 
You can pave your airport surfaces at moderate cost, if you use Tarmac. 
Let us send you information on its use, and what it will cost. Vi rite to 
the Pittsburgh office; and if you wish, send a sketch of your field layout. 


AMERICAN TAR PRODUCTS COMPANY 



WATER WINGED 




Equipped with floats, The FLEET may be flown wher- 
ever there is water. Freedom from landing field restrictions 
the advantage of dropping down on any river or sheet 
of water — always 
nearer a city s cen- 
ter than a landing 
field — is now the 
privilege of flyers 

of The FLEET Sea- 
plane » » » With the 
same marvelous 
maneuverability, 
ease of control and 
low air-mainten- 
ance cost which 
have made The 
FLEET Landplane 
-*=-*& the standard 
fortrainingthrough- 
out the Western Hemisphere — The Fleet Seaplane has a 
wider range of operation . . . and to sportsmen flyers adds 
a greater thrill » » » You will be interested in knowing more 
about The FLEET Seaplane. A request by mail will bring 
you full information. 


FLEET AIRCRAFT, INC. 

8UFFALO NEW YORK 


THE FLEET 





A MERICAN exporters and importers are looking to t 




that 


a, II « 


• ther 



compete with European expansionists in Latin American markets. To this 
end, the New York, Rio & Buenos A.res Line Inc. chose COMMODORE 
20-passenger Flying Boats as the most suitable (or their service between 

New York and Latin American ports » » » Inland air tra nsport operators 
should study the advantages of The COMMODORE (or use wherever there 
is water, since water landings are seldom as remote (rom city centers as 
landing fields. With an overall length of 60 feet and a wing spread of 100 
feet, The COMMODORE will carry a useful load of 7600 pounds. Cruising 
range 1(580 miles at 110 miles an hour. 


CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE COMMODORE 
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BRING YOUR 

AMPHIBION 

DOWN TO EARTH 


on 


GROSS 


Grass struts arc cushioning tin 
load of America’s largest land plane 
u'ithout rebound. Gruss struts, ir 
smaller sizes, are eliminating 
hazard on hundreds of sport planes 
Now, for the amphibion retractabk 
landing gear of conventional 
unique design, Gruss adapts theii 
standard struts, guaranteeing you am: 
your customer complete operating 
satisfaction. 


When your amphibion 
down to earth on Gruss the 
yet lightning like, action of 
struts will absorb the landing it 
instantly, without rebound. 


A Gruss strut has been enginee 
for every type of land plane and 
phibion. We invite you to submit y 
shock absorber requirements to us. 


Gruss Air Spring Company 
of Amorim. Ltd. 


AGOOD hull does not make 
amphibion, nor two wheels a 
ing gear. Between the wheels am 
five or fifty thousand dollar 
must be a shock unit to 
landing impact and vibration 
the selection of this unit 
adaptability to your landing 
sign depends the satisfaction of y 
customer. 


4530 i 


WITHOUT REBOUND 



W ESTERN ELECTRIC radio telephone equip- 
ment helps Western Air Express to make 
its service efficient by keeping pilots and ground 
personnel constantly in touch. 

Western Air Express operates fifteen radio tele- 
phone stations for transmitting weather and land- 
ing information to pilots, and plans to equip seven 
more. Twenty-nine Western Air Express planes 
canw short wave sending and receiving equip- 
ment for 2-way telephone communication with 
company owned ground stations as well as long 


wave receivers which bring in radio beacon sig- 
nals and government weather reports. 

Western Electric equipment is light, compact, 
accessible, easily installed and arranged for remote 
control. It was selected by Western Air Express 
and other leading air lines because it has proved 
thoroughly dependable under all flying conditions. 

For full information about radio telephone 
equipment for planes or ground stations, write 
to Western Electric Company, Dept. 247A, 195 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


See the Western Electric exhibit at the New York Shotv 


Western Electric , 

Aviation Communication Systems ||> 



irTHE 

LI F E BLOOD 

OF yOUR MOTOR 


No oil can lubricate if it isn’t where it ought to be— 
That’s why good operators insist on 


P E N N Z O I L 


"THE BEST MOTOR OIL IN THE WORLD" 


All’s well with the motor — it’s alive in every part 
— it’s feeling lit in every fibre — if Pennzoil is the 
lubricant you are using. Why ? Because Pennzoil 
penetrates. Its rich, protective film spreads like 
magic to the most remote part of the motor, till 
every moving surface, every vital point of wear is 
thoroughly lubricated. Its action is like that of 
blood in a healthy body. The difference it makes 
to your motor is exactly the difference you feel 
between a poor circulation and a good one! 

And Pennzoil not only means better, more sci- 
entific lubrication — it not only means a higher 
factor of safety — it means greater economy, too! 

It lasts twice as long as ordinary 

oils, and protects you against 
high repair costs and worn-out 
motors. And it is always uniform 
in quality — made from 100% 


pure Pennsylvania crude and nothing else — re- 
fined only by the famous Pennzoil process in the 
refineries of the Pennzoil Company, largest organ- 
ization in the world operating exclusively on 
Pennsylvania crude. 

Start using Pennzoil now — and follow the ex- 
amples of America’s great passenger lines, who 
specify Pennzoil for every plane ! 

THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 

Executive Offices and Refinery: Oil City, Pa. 

Division Offices: New York, Chicago, I.oe Angeles 



HIGHEST QUALITY PENNSYLVANIA OIL 
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Curtiss -Wright Flying Service 
announces the opening of 
Oklahoma City s Model Airport 




Oklahoma City's Model Airport, 
newly opened by Curtiss-Wright Flying Service, takes rank 
among the country's leading flying fields and service centers. 

The field, which covers one hundred and sixty acres and is 
free of hazards, is located eight miles north of Oklahoma 
City on K. C.-Dallas lighted airway. Transportation to the 
city is afforded over arterial highway. 

Among the airport's features is a new, completely mod- 
ern Curtiss-Wright hangar, with attractive offices, pilots' 
lounge, students' lounge, classrooms and shops. 

Ideal climate, the well-known hospitality of Oklahoma 
City and fine facilities combine to make Oklahoma City’s 
Model Airport exceptionally popular with student pilots 
and mechanics. 


Phillips 'll’ Aviation Gasoline 
used exclusively at new airport 

In keeping with the high standards of service 
rendered by the Curtiss-Wright Flying Service, 
Phillips ' 77' Aviation Gasoline has been selected 
for exclusive sale and use at Oklahoma City's 
Model Airport. 


Services 

Sale of Curtiss-Wright ships and engines. 
Service and repair of ships and engines. 
Pleasure and taxi flying. 

Flying and mechanical instructions. 


Curtiss -Wright Flying Serv- 
ice invites members of the 
aeronautical industry and the 
flying public to inspect and 
utilize the services of Okla- 
City’s Model Airport. 
B. S. Graham 
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THE 

DEPENDABILITY 


OF ADVERTISED 
PRODUCTS 



O NLY dependable adver- 
tised products are offered 
to customers by the General 
Electric Supply Corporation. 
The names are familiar 
throughout the industrial 
world — General Electric 
Edison Mazda lamps, Trum- 
bull switches, Ivanhoc, Curtis 
X-Ray and Holophane lighting 
equipment and many others . . . 
and all standard General Elec- 
tric apparatus and supplies, of 
course. 


You have confidence in these 
dependable names. You know 
that the manufacturers are 
alert, responsible and progres- 



ing to stand back of them. 
You know that the products 
themselves give long, econom- 
ical, trouble-free service. 
Important to you also is the 
assurance that you can depend 
on prompt delivery of these 
materials and supplies. Your 
plant is within a few hours — 
or minutes — of adequate 
stocks, maintained at more 
than 80 different points 
throughout the United States. 
Special delivery service from 
the house nearest you enables 
you to secure supplies and 
materials exactly when you 
want them. When you have an 
electrical need — write! 

Join us in the General Electric 
Hour, broadcast every Saturday 
evening over a nation-wide 
N. B. C. network. 



SUPPLY CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES 


BRIDGEPORT. CONNECTICUT 
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SAFETY CHUTE LANDS VERNE TREAT 
INTO CATERPILLAR CLUB 

(From Verne Treat's Official Report of forced jump 
while flying night mail March 25th.) 

“A SAFETY CHUTE was being worn, an.l it cer- 
tainly worked fast. I don’t believe 1 dropped 
over a 100 ft. before it opened. On the way 
down practically no oscillation was noticeable 
although the air was very rough.” 

This Chute was one of a rush order we 
delivered to Eastern Air Transport, Inc., 
only a few days previous to Pilot Treat’s 
forced jump . . . We can also give you 
quick service on SAFETY CHUTES. 

Used by Department of Commerce Officials 
and Many Famous Flyers 


Every Pilot should own a 
SAFETY CHUTE. Smaller, 
more compact and comfort- 
able ... of proved quicker 
opening. Write for illus- 
trated folder and special 
offer. 


Switlik Parachute a Equipment Co. 



^ On the^X4ter and In the Air 


A llying boat must have essentially 
the same qualities which 
yachtsmen appreciate in a well built 
boat" says Louis Schreck, designer of the 



Viking. "Safety should not be sacrificed 
for speed . . . stability both on the water 
and in the air must be the objectives of 


aeronautical engineers when a flying 
boat is to be constructed." 

A Safety Record 

You will better appreciate the safe fly- 
ing qualities of the Viking Amphibian or 
Flying Boat when you know that this 
plane is the American version of the 
Schreck F.B.A. — a plane with a record 
of 6,000.000 miles behind it without 
a structural accident ... a plane that 
is used as standard equipment in the 
French Navy. 

Fine Performance 

In terms of stability, safety and perform- 
ance the Viking is not equalled by any 
other flying boat in the same price range. 
Here is a moderately sized plane equip- 
ped with a Wright J- 6. 225 h.p. engine, 
capable of 1 02 miles per hour. She gets 


off the water like a shot, climbs 600 feet 
a minute into the air and will cruise 350 
miles without refueling. 

Seaworthy — Airworthy 

But above everything else the Viking is 
a plane designed for safe flying and is 
able to withstand strenuous use on the 
water and in the air. Seven different 
kinds of wood are used to build her. We 
shall be glad to send you full particulars 
about this flying boat. Write to 

VIKING FLYING BOAT COMPANY 

89 SHELTON AVENUE, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
or Miami H.rrgir, CAUSEWAY ISLAND. Miami. Florid. 

THE I 

VIKING 

FLYING 

BOAT 




Specifications of the Viking Flying Boat 

High Speed. 102 m.p.ft; Cruising. 80 m.p.ft: Landing, 40 m.p.ft: Climb (ai Sea level), 
600 ft. per min.: Service Ceiling 1 4,000 ft : Fuel Capacity, SO gals.: Range. 320 miles: Dura- 
tion. 4 34 hours: Length. 29 ft.. 4 in.: Height (on wheels). 1 1 ft. 3 in.: Span. 42 ft.. 3 ia: 
Wing Area. 448 sq. ft: Capacity, 4 persons: Engine — Wright J-6. R760, 225 ftp. 


THE 

KITTYHAWK y?p/ane 

for Safe Flying Over Land and Sea 


T HE Kitty hawk is ever ready to 
soar into the skies from landing 
fields of green . . . ever eager to climb 
on up into the clouds from water- 
ways of blue. For this flying symbol 
of freedom, safety and power can 
be changed from a land plane to a 
sea plane quickly and easily, as simply 
as you change a tire. The regular 
landing gear can be removed and 
floats attached when necessary. 


For Safe Flying 

The Kittyhawk is approved by the 
Department of Commerce both as a 
land plane and as a sea plane and is 
noted for its exceptional safe flying 


qualities. She is almost impossible to 
spin, so easy to fly, so responsive to 
the controls. No wonder this is an 
ideal plane for training purposes, such 
an asset to the business man who 
wants to go or ship things from one 
place to another speedily and safely. 
As a land plane, the Kittyhawk 
leaves the fleetest train far behind; 
as a seaplane, she outpaces the fast- 
est power boat that rides the waves. 

Fine Performance 

The Kittyhawk seats three persons, 
carries a greater load than any other 
biplane its size, cruises at ninety and 
develops one hundred and ten miles 
per hour when required. She has the 
ability to climb twelve hundred feet 


per minute. Few planes in the same 
price range if any, can equal her 
performance and maneuverability 
under any and all conditions. 


The Kittyhawk is the companion 
plane to the Viking Amphibian and 
Flying Boat. We shall be glad to 
send details about both planes upon 
request. 




The Viking Flying Boat Company 

89 Shelton Aoenue . . . NEW HAVEN. CONN. 

or MIAMI HANGAR. CAUSEWAY ISLAND. MIAMI. FLORIDA 


Specifications of the Kittyhawk 

Wing area, 233.4 sq. ft: Weighl emp.y. 1107 lbs.: Useful 

9?tp.K: MwM 
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What Every Flying Man K 


nows: 



—oAny way out 


is a safe way 


with his reliable 

IRVIN 


The Life-Preserver of the Air 







IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Inc. 

372 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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It’s Albany. . . 
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the opportunity to work with you on your pre- 
liminary plans for airport lighting. (Send the 
coupon for further information along this line.l 


AIRPORT LIGHTING 



Graybar Electric Co.. Graybar Bldg., New York. v * i 

Lighting. | 


OFFICES IK 7 6 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OFFICES: GRAYBAR B C II. DING. X E 


L 


-J 
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ON T H 

The 

Annual 


PURSUIT— Curtiss P-1C 



Air Corps 
Maneuvers 


OBSERVATION— Curtiss 0-1 E 


E 


AT Mather Field, California, the U. S. Army 
Air Corps has just completed its annu- 
" » al Air Maneuvers. The crack Fighting 

units of the Air Corps, with more than 160 
of its finest planes, participated, for the Ma- 
neuvers represented both an intensive study 
of tactical problems and a thorough demon- 
stration of the year’s progress in the training 
of personnel and the development of equip- 
ment. 

For the first time in Air Corps history, all 
four offensive branches of Army Aviation — 
Pursuit, Observation, Attack, and Bombard- 
ment — were combined in the Maneuvers. In all 
four branches Curtiss military aircraft (and 
Curtiss engines) are standard fighting equip- 
ment of the Air Corps. The Curtiss P-1C Pur- 
suit, the 0-1 E Observation, the B-2 Bomber, 
and the A-3B Attack types, constituted more 



BOMBARDMENT— Curtiss B-2 
than 50% of all aircraft taking part in the 
Maneuvers. No other aircraft manufacturer 
was represented at the Maneuvers in more 
than one branch. These figures are convincing 
evidence of the versatility and effectiveness 
of the Curtiss Group Engineering System in 
producing high-performance aircraft to meet 
the exacting requirements of Military Avia- 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & 


O N 


O F 


CURT 
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WESTERN 


FRONT 





MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 

Factories: GARDEN CITY and BUFFALO, N. Y. 


COR 


P O R 






149 5KF BEARINGS 


arc on this, the Largest Airplane in the World 


N O time to think about bearings 
. . . not when the altimeter regis- 
ters ten thousand feet . . . not when a 
hundred trusting pas- 
sengers are dozing in 
their seats behind. 

No time to wish that 
the bearings had been 
purchased upon per- 
formance rather than 
upon price . . . not when 
the twelve roaring 
motors on the wing will 
continue to roar only so 
long as the bearings stand up . . . nor 
when the twenty-four engine genera- 


tors are running on them, and light- 
ing dynamo, radio installation and 
fuel pump depend upon them. 

And so in the DO-X, 
Germany’s new giant 
one hundred passenger 
plane, as in practically 
every other well-known 
aircraft unit that was 
ever built, the bearings 
are SKF. Sixty-five 
prominent American 
manufacturers of air- 
craft and equipment 
alone use SKF Anti- 
Friction Bearings. SKF* Industries, 
Inc., 40 East 34th St., New York, N.Y. 



TUE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD 
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Just as light as they can be — just as strong as they 
should be. That's the combination which has made 
Kelsey-Hayes aircraft landing wheels the standard 
equipment of the industry. 

Kelsey-Hayes Service is World-Wide 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 






Ready for assembly — a constructive help to the 
motor manufacturer requiring expert advice and manu- 
facturing. 

The casting of air-cooled cylinders requires a pro- 
found knowledge of foundry and metallurgical technique. 
S. Cheney and Son have behind their present organization 
25 years of active operation in this most specialized field. 

Such co-operation and experience is readily available 
to any responsible manufacturer. Tell us your requirements 
with blue prints — we will do the rest. 



CHENEY - CAST - CYLINDERS 

V»» I li fih Strength — - Lorr Cost 



Floyd Smith Safety Chutes 


behind the evolution of these ad- 
vanced aerial life-savers, by Cfloyd 
Smith, first one to produce a free- 

I N- 1912 I built a tractor bi- 
plane, flew it successfully 
at many exhibitions — until I 
met a cyclone at Hoisington, 
Kansas. 

From that encounter I was for- 
tunate to get out with my life 
— for I crashed from 1,000 feet. 
Since then, for 18 years, 1 have 
flown thousands of miles, 
piloted scores of kinds of air- 
craft — and studied constantly 
how to save the lives of those 
aloft should it be evident the 
ship for any reason, would do as 
mine did in that Kansas corn 
field. 

In this, my interest naturally 
revolved around parachutes. 


Early in 1914 both my 
wife and I had jumped 
from a plane — using a 
type of parachute at- 
tached to the plane it- 
self. 

But I saw that this 
arrangement was not 
practicable. Then, in 
mid-summer that year while 
was looping, a wing collapsed 
— and at that moment there 
came to me, clear cut, the vision 
of the present free-type, manu- 
ally-operated parachute pack. 
It all looks simple now. 

But there were years of baffling 
problems. Even when General 
Mitchell's cable came from the 
front in France, to the U. S. 
War Department to place me 
on parachute duty, to work out 
my ideas, it was just another 
beginning in an unprecedented 
field. 


Then, after months of 
experimental engineer- 
ing at McCook Field, 
e months in the 
Aircraft Production 
office, there came the 
day in 1919, while in 
the Air Service Engi- 
neering Division, that 
the first "live" jump in the 
world was made in a free type 
manual parachute — and that in 
the one I had evolved. 

Constant improvement from 
that day to this makes the new 
Floyd Smith Safety Chute one 
that every air operator should 
see. I am now in position to 
supply this, on receipt of order, 
to the commercial aviation in- 
terests of the country from the 
business in which I am here en- 
gaged with the finest facilities in 
the world at my command for 
producing parachutes. 



For immediate delivery of these improved Floyd Smith Safely Chutes — write 
Dealers will be interested in our "parachute proposition". 



SAFETY (/ CHUTE COMPANY 

528 GENESEE BLDG., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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I N dependability, in sheer 
capability to stand the gaff 
of the toughest kinds of flying, 

Skelly Airplane Oil is ronked by 
none. And its flying mate, Skelly Aero- 
dynamic Gasoline, comes through with 
the reserve power thot pilots like so 
well in the take-off, in climbing, in 
stunting, ond cruising. "All set" with 
Skelly products means pilots ond me- 
chanics are confident of easy going 
oloft. Confidence like thot is sure 
proof that Skelly quality in the air hos 
duplicated its popularity on the ground. 


,'23 SKELLY SSts. 
AERODYNAMIC 
^53 GASOLINE EP 5- 

^23 SKELLY 33a. 

a% » ir ip it ay in 
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SWA LLOW 

'fieloptfKk ELSON ENGINES exclusively 



Completing exhaustive tests extending over a period of 
several months, the Swallow Airplane Company of 
Wichita, Kansas, has completed arrangements whereby 
Axelson Airplane Engines will be used exclusively in the 
Swallow 3-Place Training Bi-plane and the Swallow 
2-PIace Sport Bi-plane. This combination will permit 
greatly reduced production costs by Swallow and Axelson 
and will identify Swallow Planes as the outstanding 
product in their class. 

The Axelson 7-Cylinder Airplane Engine is manufactured 
under approved Type Certificate No. 16. 


Axelson Aircraft Engine Company 

General Offices and Plant: Randolph Si. at Boyle Ave. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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■ECONOMY 


_conomy embraces both operating cost and first 
cost. In purchase price, economy arises from intelligent manufacture, based 
on large buying power and low overhead. In operation, it implies honest per- 
formance, carefree service, low weight and long life. Economy, dependability, 
convenience and smoothness are the four cardinal points of practical aircraft 
power. All result from the same basic fundamental of construction— precision. 
Continental Aircraft Engines are economical to buy, own and operate, because 
they are Precision Built. Continental is producing Practical Aircraft Power. 

CONTINENTAL AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 

General Office and Factory: Detroit, Michigan 


rantinental F n nines 



Drawing upon the facilities ond experience of the great- 
est engine builder in the world. Continental is uniquely 
enabled to counsel with the trade in the design and 
production of engines to fit individual requirements. 



TRAVEL BY AIR... ELY VOI R MAIL AND EXPRESS 


ISsKSr 
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There is a joh for you in 
Aviation ^ „ 



Practical afaop work in a Inivemil 
School. 



Do you want to become a pilot? A 
mechanic? AweldeT? Do you want 
to enter the business end of avia- 
tion? Then send in the coupon with 
the information which we ash and 
let us advise you how to realize your 
ambitions. 

How We Assist Ambitious Men 
When you return the coupon, we 
study your qualifications. If you 
need special training to reach your 
goal, we tell you just what kind you 
should have. We send you, with our 
advice, an attractive booh telling 
all about aviation and describing 
the kinds of training offered in this 
national system of government 
approved aviation schools. 

A .National Employment Service 
Universal Aviation Schools are a 
division of the American Airways, 
Inc., the world's largest air trans- 
portation system. This system is 
constantly opening new routes ond 
employing additional men. Univer- 
sal graduates are given first consid- 
eration whenever new men are 
employed. And other large oir 
transportation systems, airplane 
manufacturers and aviation 
supply houses, knowing the 
high type of training offered 
in Universal Aviation Schools, 


turn to our employment department 
for men with aviation training. 

Why Universal Students 
Rank High 

Universal Aviation Schools are 
among the few that are government 
rated and approved. This means that 
all equipment, instructors and meth- 
ods of instruction in Universal 
Schools meet the Department of 
Commerce requirements. In addi- 
tion, to retain government approval, 
these schools must turn out gradu- 
ates who meet the department's 
high standards. For this reason only 
men with satisfactory qualifications 
are accepted in Universal Aviation 
Schools. Among the courses offered 
ore: Flying, Mechanics, Welding and 
General Aviation Business Admin- 
istration. Also on excellent home 
study course in Aviation. 

How to Start in Aviation 
Mail the coupon giving full details 
on all questions ashed. We will tell 
in reply what training you need and 
send you the book, "Aviation — What 
It Means to You.” This book gives 
qualifications required of students, 
cost of training and all infor- 
mation you should have. If 
you want a place in aviation, 
fill in the coupon and mail. 



U niver sal 

Aviation Schools 


A DIVISION OF AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC. 

I Motional System of S. Government Approved Schools 
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Another Advance In 
Welding Blowpipe Design 


LD 


W ITH the introduction of the new Type W-17 
Welding Blowpipe, Oxweld again raises the 
standards of blowpipe performance. 

New principles are incorporated — valuable old 
principles refined. The result is an entirely new 
general utility oxy-acetylene welding blowpipe. 

The W-17 is light in weight and perfectly 
balanced. It enables continuous welding without 
fatigue. It will not backfire. It provides intense heat 
over a greater area. The goose-neck head facili- 
tates welding in difficult positions. 

The W-17 incorporates, of course, the Oxweld 
low pressure injector principle — assuring maximum 
economy and efficiency. 


Examine the new W-17 carefully at the first 
opportunity. Write today for detailed information. 


Reliable, Economical, Long Lived — 
Typically Oxweld 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 

Unit of Union Carbide MUM ond Carbon Corporation 
NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN CANADA, DOMINION OXYGEN CO., LTD., TORONTO 
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Ex-Cell-O Combines Precision Production 


With Dependability 


In the effort to attain the highest possible degree of ac- 
curacy, Ex-Cell-O has not lost sight of the fact that strength 
and dependable hardness are quite as important in aircraft 
engine parts as the adherence to specified limits. Ex-Cell-O’s 
heat-treating department employs the most modern of elec- 
trically controlled heat-treating equipment. <| Ex-Cell-O’s 
plant facilities include external, internal, Blanchard, and 
surface grinding; thread milling; precision gear production, 
and screw machine production. All Ex-Cell-O parts are 
made to engine builder's specifications. Illustrated de- 
scriptive booklets will be mailed upon request. 

1200 OAKMAN BLVD. DETROIT 


Ex-Cell-O oka manufac- 
tures Ex-Cell-O drill jig 
bushings, the famous Ex- 
Cell-O internal grinding 
swindle, surfacegrinding 


Ex-Cell- O 

Jl iv craft ( Syj| ) dr c Tool 

Corporation 
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Here’s the airplane you’ve been 
looking for! 




AVIATION 
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.18 

the ideal two place ship for 

BUSINESS OR SPORT 



T^ROM your first glimpse of the sport. Exceptional speed range, ma- the Navy and Marine Corps — in 
Corsair . . . on the ground or in neuverability and climb — the ability Mexico, SouthAmericaandtheOrient. 
the air . . . you find yourself admir- to get into and out of the smallest The Corsair is available for land or 
ing the ship tremendously. Fly it and fields, and at high altitudes, too — water use — by the simple interchange 
the Corsair’s superb handling and plenty of reserve power in its “Wasp” of landing gear. Equipment and 
masterly performance will emphat- engine — sturdiness of construction appointments will be provided to 
ically confirm your first impressions, and reliability of operation — all are meet your specific needs. CHANCE 
The quality characteristics of the inherent in the Corsair. VOUGHT CORPORATION, Hartford, 

Corsair make it the ship you need These qualities have been amply Connecticut. Division of United 
for private use — either business or proven by millions of air miles with Aircraft & Transport Corporation. 


CHANCE VOUGHT 


CORPORATION 
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The BLACK Cf DECKER MFC. CO. 

TOWSON, MD. 

Slough, Bucks., England Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Sydney, Australia 

“ With the Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch” 




LOOK FOR THE FAMILIAR RED AND BLACK LABEL 

BLACK & DECKER WIRE WHEEL BRUSHES are longer lived and more 
effective because of the quality and density of the tufts. These thick tufts of high 
carbon steel wire are woven correctly into a finished product which has no equal 
as a brush for cleaning metal parts. 

Bristles do not mat down, nor break off easily — lessening the hazard of injury to 
operators when buffing. 

Standard sizes from 4" to 12' diameter. Equip your bench grinder or \i" Heavy 
Duty Drill with wire wheel brushes for cleaning valves and motor parts. 
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INTEGRAL-CAST 
ROCKER BOXES 


For better valve cooling, 
greater rocker arm security 
and full protection from 
weather 


The intesral casting of rocker boxes costs money and 
requires more time in foundry, in machine shop and 
in assembly. Yet it is a feature which you naturally 
expect to find in Pratt & Whitney engines. Its use 
provides better valve cooling and insures 
greater security for the rocker arm and 
valve springs. In addition integral casting 



protects these essential parts from the weather by 
making it possible completely to enclose the 
valve gear, guarding against snow, sleet and rain. 
This construction is only one of dozens of Pratt & 
Whitney features which contribute that 
dependability for which the famous Wasp” 
and Hornet engines are universally known. 


PRATTS WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO 


Wasp 6 Hornet i ngi/ies -, _ 

Manufactured in Canada by Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., Longueuil, P. Q., in Continental Europe by Bavarian Motor 
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T he logical concentration 
of the aircraft industry in 
Los Angeles County has 
developed here an avail- 
able supply of skilled me- 
chanics, trained pilots and 

passed in any other Ameri- 
can community. 


Upwards of 2500 students 
are constantly in training 
in 25, or more, aviation 
schools. 


The Priceless Contribution of Los Angeles 
County to the Aircraft Industry 

Climate is the one factor most vital to the economical opera- 
tion of the aircraft industry. It is an asset or a liability accord- 
ing to where you locate your plant. 

In Los Angeles County, as in no other section of America, the 
elements favor aeronautics; no extremes of heat or cold . . . more 
hours of sunshine . . . less wind . . . practically no electrical storms 
greater visibility. . . less hazard in the air. 


There are 55 airports and 
landing fields. 

18 air-transport lines, 
including 4 trans-conli- 
nentals, have their term- 


Smaller plant investment suffices here. Labor conditions are 
ideal. Human efficiency is high. Living conditions are easy. 
These advantages, peculiar to Southern California, are defini- 
nitely reflected in the balance sheets of air craft manufacturers 
in Los Angeles County. 


cAjr-cMinded ^Qg ANGELES 


County 




INGS FOR THE 
ANCHOR POST 
FENCE COMPANY 


T HE shattering of a bottle— a few dedicatory words, and the Anchor Post Fence 
Company Plane taxied to the runway to make its initial flight, inaugurating the 
establishment of the Anchor Airport Sales Division. 

The ever-increasing demand for Anchor Fence Protection from the Aviation Industry 
has made possible this new service. Capable and experienced “airport-trained" men 
have been retained to cooperate with Airport Managers in solving their fencing 
problems. This service is at your command. Just write or 
telephone the nearest Anchor Sales Office and the 
Anchor Plane will be directed to your landing field. 

ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 

Eastern Avenue and Kane Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 



iNCHOR FENCES 
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Constant Development Insures 


Our Continued Leadership 



A 5 America’s leading producers of aircraft parts. 

our policy is one of constant development and 
improvement. Our engineering staff, composed of 
national authorities in their respective fields, is 
responsible for the broad acceptance of our prod- 
ucts throughout the industry. Units designed and 
manufactured by the Aircraft Products Corpora- 
tion are used in the construction of airplanes pro- 
duced by 72 American manufacturers. Our manu- 
facturing facilities, geared for mass production on 
aircraft parts exclusively, and our low selling ex- 
pense due to the volume of our business and a 
wide diversity of products, establishes the Aircraft 
Products Corporation as your logical source of 
supply. We invite you to participate in the econ- 
omies of this mass production. 

Aircraft Products Corporation of America 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Aircraft Products 

C O RnP O RATI O > T 
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Student* and plane s of the Charles Dallas, Inc., Flying Club at the 
Buffalo Airport. This club is the largest east of the Mississippi. 


"Using Socony exclusively 

. . . ample proof of my appreciation” 


"ll is particularly gratifying lo note the excellent 
results in all the different types of motors I have 
used, regardless of weather conditions. 

"The fact that I am using Socony Aviation Gaso- 
line and Socony Aircraft Oils exclusively is ample 
proof of my appreciation of your products." 

So writes Mr. Charles Dallas of Buffalo, 
distributor for Waco, Stinson, Ryan, Great 


Lakes, and Monoaircraft aeroplanes. The 
Charles Dallas Flying Club is the largest east 
of the Mississippi, operating six ships now, and 
ten ships arc to be in commission by June 1st. 

Only gasoline and oils of such a standard as 
to be completely reliable are suited to aviation 
purposes. It is the consensus of opinion in 
airports and throughout aviation circles that 
Socony products are of this high standard. 


SOCONY 


Aviation Gasoline Aircraft Oils 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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FOR 

EVERY 



Nothing else quite “fit." . . . That's why in one single 
California County, Alameda, a Broker. . . Student . . . 
Rancher . . . Instructor ... Ice Cream Man . . . Paint 
Salesman and four Prominent Sportsmen ... all bear 
witness to the adaptability of a Stearman to the diver- 
sified activities of modern transportation — Stearman 
. . . Business Speedster 225 H.P. . . . Junior Speedmail 
300 H.P. and 400 H.P. . . . ships built to tolerances 
the man at the stick would specify. Write. Wire. Phone. 
STEARMAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY, WICHITA, KANSAS, 
Division of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation. 
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These Atlanta aircraft 

properties I at the famous Candler Field J 
are covered with 

Carey Built-up Roofing 



To top the Candler Field factory and offices of the Atlanta Aircraft 
Corporation, the contractors and builders specified a Carey Built-up 
Roof. A careful selection — a logical one — because Carey Specifications 
so perfectly solve airport and aircraft problems. 

Super - durable, super- visible — 
the Carey “Aeronautic” Roof . . . 

This rough -and -tough -textured Carey Built-up Roof was selected, 
first of all, for its unusual air visibility. Then, too, it is weather-tight, 
durable, with exceptional elasticity and tensile toughness. Laminated, 
built up layer upon layer, sealed and resealed again and again. Fulfil- 
ling all the exacting requirements of arched roof construction — the 
Carey Aeronautic Roof! May we tell you, in detail, about Carey 
Roofing Specifications for Aviation Buildings? 

The Philip Carey Company / Lockiand, Cincinnati, Ohio 



For Aviation Field Service: 

Carey Corrugated Asbestos Rooting and Siding — for hangars, motor test sheds, labora- 
tories, etc. Carey Elastite Asphalt Plank — for flooring runways, taxi strips and hangars. 
Carey Elastite Expansion Joint— for protecting concrete work against expansion and con- 
traction strains. Carey Heat Insulations— for motor test sheds, aviation power plants, etc. 
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THE AVIAN 

— for stability in 
the air 


“Flying performance that no other light 
plane can approach,” pilots in 16 countries 
say of the Avian. Throughout a flight, this 
plane insures absolute safety. Its structure 
is many times stronger than the strains of 
normal flight regime. 

Added to the Avian’s inherent stability and 
airworthiness is the safety assured in the 
Handley-Page wing slots. These slots 
eliminate danger of spins, improve lateral 
control and lower landing speed. 



No other light plane can equal the Avian 
for safe performance. It is the ideal plane 
for sport, business or training. Tts flying 
qualities speed up the solo flight. Finally, 
the Avian is economical to operate — every 
gallon of gas gives 20 miles of travel. 


Notice the new low pri< 
plan — send for details. 


e and time payment 




TO DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


WHITTELSEY AVIAN 


THE OUTSTANDING SPORT AND TRAINING PLANE OF THE WORLD 


THE COST OF IT 

Whittelsey Avian #5845 

Down Payment #1358 

Balance monthly payments 

Handley-Page Wing Slots (extra) #45* 



U> 




ELLANCA AIRBUS 


... a new 12 to 14 place airplane 
built iov profit-per-passenger operation 

A PROMINENT aeronautical writer recently published the following statement in 
the New York Times: "Several conservative operators, and many pilots, either 
never have dropped their belief in or are now adopting the doctrine of single-motored 
planes as against multimotored, for both efficiency and safety." 

Never before has discussion so openly inquired into ways and means of cutting operating 
costs. On every hand, operators are seeking measures of economy which, at the same 
time, will maintain or increase efficiency and safety. Alive to the needs of the day, 
Bellanca announces production of the new AIRBUS as an answer to this problem. 

For economy, the AIRBUS will save nearly 40 % of the current operating costs per 
passenger mile as compared with trimotored craft of similar capacity. 

For efficiency, the AIRBUS merits the reputation won by its predecessors in every 
national efficiency contest entered since 11 ) 22 , and in the commercial service rendered by 
Bellanca Aircraft over some of the world's most important and arduous routes 


For safety, the builders of the AIRBUS \ 




ards of 


e the same degree of self-flying stability 
tural strength — as have been proved in 
1, have earned a perfect safety score. Above 


the many Bellanca planes which, s , . . . 

all, the AIRBUS is a plane which passengers will like! Its large, comfortable cabin 
carries 12 passengers and one pilot, or 1 1 passengers and two pilots, with ample space 
for baggage. Because of the unusual reserve performance, the AIRBUS will carry this 
large and profitable payload with utmost ease, on either wheel gear or floats, or — with 
a special combination of both — as an amphibian. 


USEFUL LOAD 



765011 

quote delivery dates for this plane 



BELI.ANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

NEW CASTLE, DELAWARE 

BELLANCA, 
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Why bother with 
deaf-and- 
dumb 



S AYS an instructor to his student — “Now remember, 
when I put out the right hand, I want right rud- 
der. The left hand — left rudder. Savvy?” 

But why go to the trouble — when it's so much easier, 
so much pleasanter, and so much clearer — to use Com- 
municating Helmets! 

Let the engine roar, let the wires whistle, you have 
only to whisper through these finely-functioning Spald- 
ing Sets — and the student, or passenger, will hear you 
perfectly. And there won't be any misunderstandings. 


Made of velvety-soft brown capcskin — lined with 
chamois — with Spalding patented car puffs and metal 
attachments, and detachable metal tubes . . . Spalding 
Helmet Sets can he used with the communicating tubes, 
or without. 

Spalding single helmets with communicating tubes— 
$13.50. And if it’s all right with you to have the student 
talk back — get a double set, at S25.00. 

Spalding has a complete stock of flying equipment. 
It is carried by all Spalding stores, and at many of the 
leading fields. Or let us send you the free catalog. 

CLIP FOR FREE AVIATION CATALOC! 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., S - M 




AVIATION EQUIPMENT 
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PACKARD-DIESEL 

AIRCRAFT ENGINE 


Detroit to Miami 
at a fuel cost 
of less than 
one cent 
per mile! 

r <l a Packard-Diesel equipped plane. 
Captain L. M. Woolson, chief aero- 
nautical engineer of the Packard Motor 
Car Company and Walter Lees, test 
pilot, recently flew from Detroit to 
Miami, Florida, on $ 8.50 worth of 
ordinary furnace oil. 

The airline distance between the two 
cities is approximately 1200 miles — 
which means that the fuel cost aver- 
aged less than one cent per mile! Non- 
stop, the trip was made in 10 hours 
and 15 minutes. 

This flight strikingly demonstrated the 
economy and reliability of the Packard- 
Diesel Aircraft Engine. Tested by the 
Army and approved by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, it has introduced 
to Aviation a revolutionary new 
powerplant. 

The Packard-Diesel Aircraft Engine, 
A.T.C. No. 43, develops 225 H. P. at 
1950revolutions per minute and weighs 
only 2.26 pounds per horsepower. 
It starts easily, responds to the throttle 
instantly, and operates smoothly at 
all speeds. 

Several manufacturers are already 
offering planes equipped with the 



PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Master Motor Builders 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



PROTECTION 


UDYUTE is the electrolytic application 
of pure cadmium to base metals for 
protection against rust 



standing examples of protection. 
Manufacturers interested in protect- 
ing their products against rust and 
corrosion should investigate the 
universally adopted Udylite process. 

Over six hundred concerns repre- 
senting practically every industry 
are now doing Udylite plating in 
their own plants. 

Why not request full information now? 
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FORD PLANE PRICES 
REDUCED . . . . 


EFFECTIVE IMMEDIATELY! 

Now, at a time when the aviation industry needs the 
encouragement of every economy in operation costs, 
radical reduction in price of all three models of the Ford 
tri-motored, all-metal transport plane has been made. 

The savings on the new price scale amount to as much 
as $5000 cut from the price of the 5-AT model, powered 
by three Pratt & Whitney Wasp engines, to carry 
fourteen passengers. 


NOTE THESE REDUCTIONS IN 

PRICE 

Model 

Previous Price 

Netc Price 

5-AT (3 P & W Wasp engines) 

$55,000 

$50,000 

4-AT (3 Wright J-6 engines) 

42,000 

40,000 

9- A (3 Wasp Junior engines) .... 

42,000 

40,000 

11-A (3 Packard Diesel engines) 

42,000 

40,000 

7-AT (1 Wasp engine, 2 Wasp 



The most modern scientific principles are being con- 


stantly applied to bring these great machines as near 
mechanical perfection as possible. The extraordinary 
record of Ford tri-motored, all-metal planes in 
OPERATION ALL OVER THE WORLD-FOR MILITARY, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORT DUTY THOROUGHLY 
SUBSTANTIATES THE GREAT CONFIDENCE THE FLYING 
PUBLIC FEELS IN THEM. 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 


THE FORD PLANE 

The Ford plane is planned, con- 
structed and operated as a commer- 
cial transport. Built of corrugated 
aluminum alloys, it has great struc- 
tural strength and durability, and 
is most economical to maintain in 
operation. The uniformity of its ma- 
terial is determined by scientific test. 
All planes have three motors in 
order to insure reserve power to 
meet and overcome all emergencies. 
The engines may be Wright, Pratt 
& Whitney or Packard Diesel, total- 
ing from 675 to 1275 horse-power. 
Ford planes have a cruising range of 
from 580 to 650 miles at speeds be- 
tween 55 and 135 miles per hour. 
Loads may be carried weighing from 
3630 to 6000 pounds. 

The capacity of these planes is 9 
to 15 passengers and a crew of two 
(pilot and assistant! . Planes can be 
equipped with a buffet, toilet, run- 
ning water, electric lights, adjust- 
able chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low 
because of its highly scientific meth- 
ods of commercial production. Price 
is 840,000 to S50,000 at Dearborn. 

Consult Ford branches for infor- 
mation on the Ford tri-motored, all- 
metal plane in all models. 
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F O K K E R 
PRICES REDUCED 
$ 4,000 to $ 13,000 

C ERTAIN economies have resulted from the affiliation 
of Fokker and General Motors. Due to production 
and purchasing principles, based on many years of suc- 
cessful experience in manufacturing, costs have been 
sharply reduced. Quality of material and thoroughness 
of construction have, of course, been maintained at the 
high standard the industry expects from Fokker. These 
economies are now manifested in the following reductions 
which are effective immediately: 


Standard Universal— Seven places . . 
Super-Universal— Seven places .... 

F 14 A Mail Plane— Niue places . . . 
F 11 A Flying Boat — Eight places . . 
F 11 A Amphibion— Eight places . . 
F 10 A Trimotor— Fourteen places . 
F 32 Four Motors— Thirty-two places 


815.000 
821,800 

826.500 

840.000 

842.000 

867.500 

8 


8 4,000 
8 4,300 
8 4,000 
8 7,500 
8 8,225 
813,000 
8 


8 11,000 
8 17,500 
8 22,500 
8 32,500 
8 33,775 
8 54,500 
8110,000 


I’riceu Flyairtty Fnrtory 

FOKKER 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

AFFILIATED WITH GENERAL MOTORS 
General Motors Building, Note York City 
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When a Salesman Travels By Air 



T HE head of Miller and Company 
smiied broadly and beckoned 
Carter to his desk. For a reputably 
hard-boiled, hard-headed business man 
he seemed surprisingly affable as he 
shook hands with the young salesman. 

"Glad to see you. Carter. We just 
closed a big contract that means dou- 
bling the order for steel which I gave 
you last week. I wired you to come be- 
cause I didn't want to trust the details 
to a letter. But how on earth did you 
get. here so quickly?” 

"That's just it,” Carter replied. "I 
didn't do it on earth — came over in my 
new Travel Air biplane. When I got 



your wire I hopped over to see if we 
couldn't get everything straightened up 
today so as to get the work started. 

"How did I come to buy a plane? 

Well, I am out for my firm’s bonus to 
the man with the biggest six months’ 
sales. As my customers are scattered 
about the country I bought the Travel 
Air to bring ’em within easy reach. It’s 
a great ship to get you around— com- 
fortable, safe, and easy to fly. Then, the 
225 li.p. Wright Whirlwind gives her a 
cruising speed of 104 miles per hour. 

After we straighten out this order, Mr. 

Miller, won’t you come out and let me 

.ta. how nio.1, d.= «ie,C 2? 5 „ h Stee , 

Needless to say Bill Carter flew away 
with the big prize. And so impressed 
with his enterprise and success were 
the directors of his firm, that they de- 
cided to investigate the application of 


4 VIAM7 FOP FVFFKY PVfWOSF 
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a plane to their business. Their study 
soon revealed that tremendous savings 
in time and money could be effected 
with a plane, and resulted in the early 
purchase of another Travel Air — this 
time a six-place monoplane, ideally 
suited to the needs of business officials. 

Executives who desire information 
about the use of the airplane in business 
will be interested to know how Travel 
Airs are profitably serving many indus- 
tries. For full details address Dept.T-73 
Sales Division 

CURTISS -WRIGHT 


C 0 R P O R 


New York 
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IV 

_L 1 ew Great Lakes 
OPERATING 
DEALER PLAN 
means greater 
PROFITS 



New low price $3150 


JOIere's a square-shooting franchise that gives 
the alert Operating-Dealer a chance to show 
a worth-while profit at the end of every year! 
Here's a franchise written for the dealer . . . 
backed by support that really means something! 

• The new, improved 1930 model Great Lakes 
Trainer is the ideal flying school ship; suitable 
for both advanced and elementary training. It's 
economical to buy, economical to operate. 
It's neat and trim . . . handles to suit a king's 
taste! At s 3150 (flyaway, Cleveland) the Great 
Lakes Trainer has an instant appeal to the 
graduate student buyer . . . almost sells itself. 
And even at this low price, there's an ample 
margin of profit for you. National advertising 
helps build good will for the Great Lakes Trainer; 
performance of the ship itself builds ready sales. 

• Cash in on this great opportunity. Get into the 
money-making end of flying. We'll tell you how to 
go about it; how to get your school on a paying 
basis; how to interest capital in your enterprise; 
how to maintain a profitable service hangar. 
Write us a letter, telling all about yourself, your 
experience, your plans and the flying situation in 
your community. Address Great Lakes Aircraft 
Corporation, 16465 St.Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GREAT LAKES 



AIRCRAFT 


United S i 
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Confident . . . 



of a clear field 
for landing . 


P ITTSBURGH CHAIN-LINK FENCE is 
ideally suited to airport enclosures. 
It affords no toe-hold for climbing, is 
sturdily built to resist the pressure of 
crowds, and will perform its job under 
the most severe tests. Pittsburgh 
Chain-Link Fence is good-looking, and 
offers an unobstructed view for legiti- 
mate on-lookers 

Made of the finest special formula, 
basic open hearth copper bearing steel, 
and hot zinc-coated after weaving with 
a smooth, extra-heavy and well-bonded 
coating of pure zinc, Pittsburgh Chain- 
Link Fence is designed to retain its 
shape and appearance and weather the 
years with a minimum of maintenance. 


When crowds are 
held in control by 
proper fencing of the 
air port, pilots can ap- 
proach the field with 
complete confidence 
that it will be clear 


Erection service is available any place. 
Write for specifications and descriptive 
literature. 


f Pittsburgh Steel Co] 

Union Trust Bldg. ^ Pittsburgh, Pa. 



Pittsburgh Fence 

CHAIN-LINK TYPE 
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„•» ^are the choice of _ 

AVIATION ENGINEERS ! 



I N THE new "Comet” Aircraft Engine, 
the crankshaft load is carried on 
two NORMA-HOFFMANN Pre- 
cision Roller Bearings. The super- 
dependability for which PRECISION 
stands in the aviation world, com- 
manded the confidence of these 
designing engineers — and that confi- 
dence is being justified by the per- 
formance of the "Comet”- powered 
passenger and express planes oper- 
ating on daily schedules. 


N7RM/I-H9FFM/TNN BE/IRIN6S CtfRPtfR/ITItfN ST/IMFtfRP, CtfNN., U.S./I. 


AVIATION 5S 

THIS IS AN AMPHIBION YEAR! 


NO LIMIT NOW 

to Amphibion Sales! 



Ireland models 
. . . $4,890 
to $23,000 


A Model for Every 

Air-Minded Purse 


within the reach of thousands instead 
of hundreds . . . with the first complete, 
well-balanced line ... the first price- 

purchasing power! 

You dealers have never before faced 
such possibilities of profit as now exist 
in the 1 930 Ireland line . . . two new ships 
. . . Privateer Model I, a 2-place flying 
boat ot only $4,890 . . Privateer Model 
2, a 2-place Amphibion at $5,550; the 
lowest-priced Amphibion ever produced 
...o new 4-place cabin Amphibion o 
$18,000 . . . and the famous 5-piaee 
Amphibion de Luxe ct the new reduced 
price, $23,000. 


Established aircraft dealers of substan- 
tial financial standing are invited to re- 
quest information covering the Ireland 


Privateer, Model 2: 2-place 
Amphibion .... $5,550 
4-place Cabin Amphibion 
$18,000 


tisfaction and profit. Ireland Aircraft, 
Garden City, Long Island, New York. 


IRELAND 


AMPHIBIONS 
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>F WESTERN CANADA AIRWAYS A" 



WINGS OF EMPIRE 
TAKE TO THE AIR 


E QUIPPED with EDO Floats, the sturdy Fokkers of 
Western Canada Airways are spanning the vast 
empire of the North, bringing within a few days' 
flight communities whose isolation was once 
measured in weeks of toilsome journey by canoe. 
The Athabasca and MacKenzie Rivers — Great 
Bear Lake — Hudson's Bay — borders of the Arctic 
Ocean where the musher and his husky dogs were 
the sole messengers of commerce — now echo with 
the hum of motors and rush of wings as these swift 
carriers of the air hover down to exchange one 
burden for another. 

Over half of Canada’s air mail and freight are 
flown by Western Canada Airways. In a single year, 
they transported more than a million pounds of 
freight, nearly a quarter-million pounds of air mail, 
and 9,647 passengers. Machinery, supplies, and 
all the vital burdens of expanding commercial and 
industrial intercourse are flown northward. The 
treasures of miner and trapper are brought back. 
Aerial mapping and photography, timber survey- 
ing, forest and fisheries patroling, prospecting and 
exploring, are only a part of the task assumed by 

• 


these ships that cruise the air and walk strange 
waters on EDO Floats. 

277,000 miles— 3,400 hours of service— not 
without reason are EDO Floats in the service of 
this world's largest user of commercial seaplanes. 
W. L Brintnell, Operations Manager, says: "After 
such exhaustive tests as all this flying entailed, 
EDO Floats have proved themselves to be much 
superior to those formerly used, and for this reason 
have been adopted by Western Canada Airways 
as standard equipment." 

EDO Floats are the choice of leading airplane 
manufacturers, air line operators and private 
owners because they get big pay loads off the 
water in a hurry, are practical to operate, give 
long and dependable service. They are in use on 
over 40 distinct types of airplanes. 

EDO Floats are designed and manufactured by 
engineers, whose experience dates back to the 
early days of seaplane float construction. The 
service of these specialists will be gladly given to 
manufacturers, air line operators and private in- 
dividuals who have not yet availed themselves of 
it. For full information and cooperation, address 
Edo Aircraft Corporation, 600 Second Street, 
College Point, L. I. 
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BEACONS! 


Type DCB-24 

The airway beacons with their shafts 
of light piercing the darkness at regular 
intervals are an indispensable aid to night 
flying. It is with the aid of these beacons 
that pilots are able to bring their ships 
in to port safely and on schedule. These 
beacons therefore must be dependable 
in operation under any and all weather 
conditions. 

The Crouse-Hinds Company manu- 
factures a very rugged and dependable 
revolving beacon which meets the 
Department of Commerce specifications 
for use on airways. 

Type DCB-24 revolving beacon shown 
above is constructed of cast silicon-alumi- 
num alloy, and is dust-tight and weather- 
proof. A lamp changer can be provided 
for. The beacon can also be furnished 
with zenith lights. 


H CROUSE-HINDS 





SYRACUSE, N. 


I. S. A. 
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Booth 120 

at the 

New York 
Aircraft Salon 

will show how 


TUBING by SUMMERILL 



is drawn 


Engineers and Manufacturers will be 
interested in seeing this model draw 
bench in operation. We will show you 
why the finish of Summerill Seamless 
Steel Tubes readily meet the Aircraft 
specifications by the care with which 
they are drawn 

Manufacturers of Seamless Steel 
Tubing Since 1899 

Summerill Tubing Company 

Bridgeport (Phila. Dist.) Pa. 



QUIET For the cabin plane passenger 


T ODAY, the air passenger can 
relax at ease amid the luxurious 
appointments of the modern cabin 
plane and can talk to his neighbor 
in ordinary conversational tones. 
Excessive noise — that last disturb- 
ing reminder that he is no longer 
on the gro 


fro 


nind. 


J-M Cabin Insulation for sound- 
proofing airplanes has helped to 
hasten this desirable change. Air- 
plane cabins, J-M Insulated, are 
really quiet. Noise is no more dis- 
turbing here than in a railroad car 

J-M Cabin Insulation now extends 
to air travellers the atmosphere of 
quiet comfort that the public has 


come to expect of transportation 
in general. 

To provide the ultimate in cabin 
insulation.Johns-Manvilleuses Dry- 
Zero Airplane Blanket, the light- 
est commercial insulant known, 
weighing less than two ounces per 
board foot. It is easily and quickly 
applied. It is resistant to fire and 
permanent. It is an excellent heat 
insulation. It does not absorb mois- 
ture, which would : 



weight. With the least possible 
sacrifice of pay load, this J-M Insu- 
lation provides relief from noise, 
makes restful travel and uninter- 
rupted sleep possible and permits 
an even temperature — neither too 
hot nor too cold — to be maintained 
in plane cabins. 

Let us send you a sample section 
of J-M Dry-Zero Cabin Insulation 
and complete information on the 
U. S. Government tests. 





Address JOHNS-M AN VILLE 

Johns -Manville 


SERVICE TO TRANSPORTATION 

.w™ 


The Robin 


peddles the news while it is 
still news 



the wires. Reporters on local assignments 
rush in their copy. Almost with the last 
click of the linotype machines the presses 
belch forth first editions. From start to 
finish, speed is the watchword of the 
modern newspaper — speed in gathering 
the news, writing it, printing and putting 
it into the hands of the reader. 

Does H. D. Strunk, publisher of 
the McCook (Neb.) Daily Gazette, use 
rail or motor delivery? Not a bit of it. 
He uses modem transportation methods 
— a Curtiss Robin. He says “Our Robin 
is used to distribute newspapers to 40 




towns. We fly 380 miles non-stop 
each afternoon, covering these towns 
in a little more than three hours and 
deliver more than 5,000 papers. Only 
once during the severe cold weather, 
which sometimes ranged down to 24 
below zero, were we forced down 
— and then by a blizzard . . .” 

The Robin is first choice of na- 
tionally-known business houses. A 
cabin monoplane of 3 or 4 passenger 
capacity, it cruises at 85 to 100 
miles an hour. The Robin holds the 
world’s record for endurance and is 
world-famed for its air-worthiness, 
durability, comfort and efficiency. 
The Robin equipped with brakes, 
and having an unusually low take- 
off and landing speed, can easily be 
handled on small, confined fields. Be- 
cause of its unusual economy — its 


low initial, operating and upkeep 
cost — the Robin is a universal fa- 
vorite among commercial operators. 
They endorse it as a real profit maker 
for taxi and charter, sightseeing and 
training service. 

No less important to the airplane 
owner is the matter of service. Al- 
though the Robin seldom requires 
attention, forty Curtiss-Wright Fly- 
ing Bases dot the country. No matter 
where you may be the services of 
Curtiss-Wright trained mechanicians 
are not far away. Complete informa- 
tion about the Robin, its specifica- 
tions and performance data will be 
gladly sent you without cost or obli- 
gation.Simply address Dept.R- 73 ,Cur- 
tiss-Robertson Airplane Mfg. Co., 
Division of CURTISS-WRIGHT, 
27 West 57th St., New York. 


The Robin will be on display ai 
Salon, Madison Square Garde 


York Aircraft 


CURTISS ROBIN 


¥or Justness 

Pleasure 


'Yraimizg 
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A I c I a d 
strength 


Sheet combines light weight, 
and high corrosion resistance 



A plane flies from Cleveland to Chicago. The 
sole source of revenue is its pay-load. Every 
pound of structural dead-weight shrinks that 
pay-load — eats up profits. 

Airplane builders are seeking lighter materials 
for their planes. But other factors must be 
present in these materials. They must bestrong. 
They must be resistant to corrosion. 

Alclad Sheet is the modern material for air- 
planes in which all these factors are present. 
Alclad Sheet has an aluminum alloy core, coated 
A I rOA 1 Wlt ^ lj y ers P ure Alcoa Aluminum. Thus 
— Alclad has the strength of the light, strung 
Alloys cf Alcoa Aluminum, anj the corrosion 
QjSjjSg&j resistance of pure aluminum. 


Parts made of Alclad Sheet are, generally speak- 
ing, equal to steel in strength, but only half 
as heavy. Alclad Sheet is used successfully on 
seaplanes operating in the tropics — the most 
severe type of service from the^tandpoint of 
corrosion. 

Alclad Sheet and all the light, strong Alloys of 
Alcoa Aluminum are fabricated with standard 
metal-working equipment. No special tech- 
nique is required, 
coated Our nearest office will gladly send a competent 
engineer to give you full information on the 
application of Alcoa Aluminum Alloys to air- 
craft. ALUMINUM COMPANY 0/ AMERICA; 
2482 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH. PI 




ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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THE World has 

WRITTEN THESE RECORDS 

of Cirrus reliab i lity 


1927 — Non -slop flight by 
Bert Hinckler — London to 
Riga (Latvia) — 1,200 miles 
in 10?T hours — Cirrus pow- 


* 


1927 Solo flight by Lieut. 






1 920 — Solo flight by Bert 
trolio— 12,000 miles in 15j;> 



C IRRUS engines ore flown in more countries than any other 
light aircraft engine. They hove made light planes possible 
ond private flying safe and practical. The outstanding records 
set forth on this page have established a confidence in Cirrus 
performance that promises fine competitive flying talent ond 
universal interest in the forthcoming American Cirrus Flying Derby. 


neuverability — Gothenburg 


* 


* 






* 25,000 ALL AMERICA FLYING DERBY 

prize 515,000; Second prize $7,000; Third prize S3,000. Open to oil pilots flying 

AMERICAN CIRRUS ENGINES, INC., MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN 


* 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT 

EXIDES . . . for any type of plane 



Specially designed 
Exides are built 
for hard flying 
service 


F OR safe avigarion reliable 
batteries are vital. The Exide 
Aircraft Battery is built to meet 
rigid air requirements ... fill the 
need for a light-weight, safe, effi- 
cient storage battery. 

Specially designed so the elec- 
trolyte will not spill, Exides have 
proved themselves the depend- 
able battery for starting and igni- 
tion, cabin, instrument board and 
avigation lights, radio power 
and landing lights. And millions 
of miles of successful flying ser- 
vice stand witness to the worth 
of Exide Aircraft Batteries. 

Write to-day for information 
on these famous batteries, the 
many types and their varied ap- 
plications. 

Extoe 

AIRCRAFT 

BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 

THE WORLD S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 




uxury spreads its tv trigs 

Speed no longer means discomfort. The Huntington "Governor-Ship” transports 
its two passengers at 100 miles per hour ... in luxurious convenience. They sit 
companionably side-by-side in a roomy, wide-vision cabin. Technical details are 
right, because the ship is designed by Huntington > pioneer in American aeronautics. 


HUNTINGTON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 


V^STlNG;r 0 , v 


lio believe style and 
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The Metropolitan Market 


F OR THE THIRD TIME in three months the 
somewhat harassed and jaded aircraft industry is 
assembling: for a show of virtually national significance. 
Admitting the burden that shows constitute, admitting 
the necessity of some reorganization that will reduce that 
burden and that will mark the distinction between the 
national and the local show more sharply than it has 
yet been drawn, still any serious attempt to sell airplanes 
by displaying them to the population of the area that 
centers around Manhattan island is of inevitable concern 
to every manufacturer of planes or of parts. The first 
show in ten years to be held in that area with the sanc- 
tion of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce is bound 
to l)e an event of somewhat more than local interest. 

To those who seek to keep a critical eye upon the 
aircraft industry as a whole and upon its business meth- 
ods, the most interesting feature of the New York dis- 
play is not going to be the technical detail of the 
equipment shown there, but rather the conduct and the 
apparent intentions of those who show it. The New 
York Show offers another opportunity of seeing how 
much the typical distributor, nr for that matter the typical 
factory sales dc|>artment. has really learned about show- 
ing his product to the public and about planning a specific 
selling method directed to a specific section of the market. 
In a show of which the major interest is technical, and 
where a large number of new designs of great impor- 
tance are revealed for the first time, a certain slackness 
in selling methods and some disorganization of approach 
to the public is to be foreseen if not to be approved. At 
a show in which the ]>articipants are a mixed group of 
distributors and manufacturers, and which is held in a 


center of the aircraft industry and attended largely by 
those whose interest is more in production than in pur- 
chasing. some such confusion of selling purpose and 
paralysis of individual selling effort as was painfully 
manifest in some quarters at Detroit must be accepted 
as more or less natural, although by no means commend- 
able from the point of view of the industry's finances. 
The New York Show will offer no such excuses to the 
dilatory. It will put upon the exhibitors, and especially 
in those cases in which the exhibit is in sole charge of 
the local distributor, a problem of dealing with a very 
specialized, in fact a unique, market. 

As an outlet for luxury products in the United States, 
New York takes first rank. Even now, in spite of the 
amazing growth in population and wealth during the 
past few years of Los Angeles, Detroit. Cleveland, and 
various other cities, the market which has its root in 
the financial operations of lower Manhattan remains 
pre-eminent in average unit capacity for articles of 
high price. Of foreign automobiles and of custom built 
bodies New York gets far more than its share. Of 
"commuting" motor boats at from $15,000 to $100,000 
apiece, likewise. In buying aircraft the Gotham area has 
been relatively laggard, partly because of the lack of 
airports, but with steady improvement being made upon 
that point the opportunity exists for a greatly increased 
consumption of airplanes. The buying power is there. 
There are many hundreds of thousands of sales, perhaps 
more than in any other part of the United States, that 
have not yet been made, but of which the non-completion 
has been entirely free from any influence of the monetary 
factor. There will be a great many people in the neigh- 
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borhood of Madison Square Garden next week who could 
buy an airplane without a moment’s hesitation or concern 
over its price or its operating cost. A considerable num- 
ber of them will get inside the Garden and look around. 
If they leave without at least a tentative decision to buy 
an airplane it will be because they, average citizens of 
average conservatism, have not been persuaded that they 
can use one with reasonable convenience, pleasure, regu- 
larity, and safety, and thereby save a substantial amount 
of time or trouble in their personal affairs or in the con- 
duct of their business. There is the test for the industry. 


: marked him. and did. m any' society. 

"Death, e'er a vandal indiscriminate. 

Shattering the living fabrics which enshrine 
The noblest intellects, insatiate. 

Lays in low ruin Heaven's best design." 


// 




A Lionel M. Woolson 

GAIN we make a sorrowful pause to pay tribute 
at the grave of a great leader of the aircraft in- 
dustry. An evil fate takes Captain Woolson from among 
his friends, co-workers, and amicable rivals at a moment 
that would have been a fitting climax for any career. 
Just four weeks ago we were privileged to reveal the 
details of the engine upon which he had labored for three 
years. In general outline and in detail it bore his stamp, 
and its victories were his personal triumphs. It is no 
discredit to other exhibitors, or to other contributors of 
engineering papers, to say that Captain Woolson’s engine 
was the dominant feature of the Detroit Show and that 
his paper describing it in detail and recounting the epi- 
sodes of its development was the high light of the Detroit 
meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers. He 
has a permanent place in aeronautical history as the man 
who took the compression-ignition engine for aeronauti- 
cal purposes out of the realm of conversation and put 
it to test in the air. His name will gain added luster 
in proportion as that type of engine gains added strength 
in the aeronautical world. 

There have been many men who have accomplished 
one notable feat, and those who knew them best were 
least able to understand how they had done it. Among 
those who knew Captain Woolson, and who had known 
his earlier work, no such question and no suspicion of a 
lucky freak ever arose. He approximated to the ideal 
engineer. He combined imagination, profound theoretical 
knowledge, practical skill and recognition of practical 
limitations, caution and reserve in promises of accom- 
plishment, and an ever-warm enthusiasm. Given the 
desire to promote the development of any engineering 
novelty, no better man could have been found to under- 
take the work. 

All that is significant enough in its way, but it is 
personality rather than attainment that is the subject of 
sincere mourning. To Lionel Woolson's friends his emi- 
nence as an engineer was incidental. He was a true 
gentleman, in the best and rarest sense of that much- 


A Personal Liberty and Flying 

NY private individual can drink any thing, at any 
time, and to any extent that he pleases — within 
the limits of his friends' endurance — without our using 
editorial space to comment upon his personal taste, so 
long as he remains a private citizen, without effect on the 
progress of aviation. But — however they may be voting 
with the Literary Digest, it is a safe bet that every 
man. woman, and child in this or any other country who 
contemplates a trip by air wants the pilots, mechanics, 
and officials of the transport line to he the soberest, most 
efficient, and most dependable body of men anywhere. 
Generally speaking, the passenger can feel confident that 
that very natural desire on his part is fulfilled. Taken 
as a whole, the men who run air transport set a very 
high standard. 

However, those who come into indirect contact with 
aeronautical operations, as customers or as mere onlook- 
ers. are in no position to make a delicate distinction 
between the sheep and the goats, nor to realize the dif- 
ference between the responsibilities that lie upon the 
operating personnel of an air line, on the one hand, and 
the salesmen for aircraft accessory companies on the 
other. To the great public, at least in the first stages of 
its contact with aviation and of its mildly developing 
interest in aeronautical affairs. “It's all aviation." and 
the industry’s manners and morals are made the subject 
of categorical conclusions. 

That makes the official fostering of organized drinking 
on the grand scale a much more serious matter than it 
would be if it affected only those engaged in it. It is 
too serious to be overlooked. Where it exists it is strik- 
ing a savage blow at public confidence, which the aircraft 
industry needs more than anything else in the world. 
When companies attached to and allied with the aviation 
business and presumably doing all in their power for its 
advancement will go to considerable trouble and expense 
to provide the battlefield and the equipment, not merely 
for a little after-dinner conviviality but for a prolonged 
collective spree, it is time to call a halt. That any firm 
operating its own planes can sanction such excesses and 
still demand that its pilots remain sober at all times 
surpasses our understanding. 

Now. more than at any other time to date, the aviation 
industry should be free from all taint of alcoholism. 
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Too many lurid rumors of plane crashes supposedly 
traceable to booze have gone afloat. If we arc to hold 
public confidence and gain acceptance of all phases of 
flying we must institute and maintain standards of per- 
sonal conduct of the most rigid sort. The railroads’ 
rules for their operating personnel are inflexible and 
almost fanatical, and were so long before there was a 
prohibition law. Unpleasant though it is to try to 
regulate personal conduct, the air lines cannot afford to 
accept in any detail a lower standard for their personnel 
than that maintained by surface transport. A little of 
the sort of leadership given by the officials of the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of Commerce, ever 
since the time when Secretary MacCracken announced 
that there was a flat rule against drinking by field and 
technical personnel and that went for everybody, high 
and low, is always in order. 

It may be unnecessary to raise this subject at all. We 
commented upon it editorially last summer, and at that 
time the situation seemed distinctly worse than it does 
now. Certainly, there has been less excessive and of- 
fensive drinking at the shows this winter and spring 
than at any previous exhibitions within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. Even if the industry and the 
operating personnel were unanimous in their good in- 
tentions, however, we should still feel called upon to 
iirotest against the illjttdged generosity of numerous 
chambers of commerce and welcoming committees which, 
when their towns arc visited by air tours or even by 
individual pilots, feel that the canons of hospitality and 
the supposed tastes and demands of aviators require that 
the manufacture and distribution of cocktails immediately 
be put on a mass production basis. However varied 
may be the sentiments of the individuals invited to )>ar- 
take : the aircraft jndustry as a whole ought to make its 
lack of sympathy with that type of entertainment as 
emphatic as possible. 

// 

Creating a Market 

VENTS of the past six months have thoroughly 
demonstrated to the aeronautical industry that the 
broad popular market for aircraft does not yet exist. 
The market upon which manufacturing programs and 
sales organizations are now primarily based is the inter- 
nal one, consisting of transport lines and miscellaneous 
air service organizations ; a restricted field at best. 

Air-consciousness has been over-rated as a sales fac- 
tor. Popular enthusiasm for flying has often meant 
enthusiasm for flying by the other fellow. We have 
yet to sell most individuals upon the desirability of their 
taking to the air themselves as a matter of regular habit. 
A popular market must be literally created before we can 
hope to see anything like quantity production of aircraft. 
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Publicity, advertising, and sensational exploits by 
famous pilots have been used to the utmost to build up 
a highly colored picture of aviation's future. Such ac- 
tivities are merely preliminaries to actual demonstrations 
of the airplane's capabilities, and will have been utterly 
wasted unless individuals are given demonstration flights 
and are sold — one at a time — on the convenience and 
desirability of personal use and ownership of aircraft. 

The airplane is widely known to everyone in the 
abstract. Its use is still an unknown quality and quantity 
with the bulk of the general public. Like any other new 
product, flying must be actually demonstrated before it 
will be accepted. The established way to gain acceptance 
for a product is to distribute samples, which speak for 
themselves concerning the merits of the product. Pen- 
cils, bread, shaving cream, razor blades are all popu- 
larized on this basis. A faithful attendant at public 
markets could live on free samples of food products. 
Everyone is familiar with the fact that he may have an 
automobile and driver at his disposal without definite 
obligation, at almost any time by telephoning almost any 
automobile dealer. 

The automobile did not gain spontaneous acceptance 
when it was first introduced. Seriously restrictive laws 
were passed against its use in many localities, some of 
them being still very much in evidence. The automobile 
gained ground rapidly because it was constantly being 
demonstrated to all prospective purchasers. Not only 
were the dealers assiduous in the good work, but almost 
anyone could and did obtain free automobile rides regu- 
larly from proud neighbors who had preceded him in 
ownership. 

Flying is no longer heroic. It is now as commonplace 
ns the morning shave. Men who automatically became 
heroes by finding that they could fly have not always been 
so willing to accord the same honor to the rest of the 
general public. From the standpoint of the airplane 
manufacturer aiming at a popular market, the barn- 
stormer and the “joy-hopper" have been selling some- 
thing which should have been given away. If we ever 
hope to create a popular market for airplanes we must 
give the prospective purchaser liberal demonstrations 
free of charge. So long as folks pay cash simply for 
the adventure of getting into the air the airplane will rank 
among novelties, and there will be no “popular” airplane 
market. No one thinks of paying for a ride around a 
track in an automobile, yet once they did just that. On 
the other hand, legitimate uses for the aerial taxi or 
sightseeing plane should be expanded just as those for 
the automobile have been. No legitimate use of the air- 
plane will be harmed by a liberal policy with regard to 
flight demonstrations to anyone who can by any stretch 
of the imagination be considered a prospective purchaser 
of an airplane. Aircraft factories, dealers, and distribu- 
tors must maintain such a policy, which some of them 
have already adopted, if sales volume is to be satisfac- 
torily increased. 
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New York Shows 

OF THE PAST 

Six Exhibitions, From 1912 to 1930, Have Had JVidely Varying 
Purposes and Results 


By Charles E. Noyes 


W ITH the somewhat ambitious title of "First 
International Aeronautical Exhibition, an 
aviation show was held in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. May 9-18, 1912, under the auspices 
of the Aero Club of America. While it was frankly 
following the lead of the Paris expositions of 1908 and 
1911, most of the exhibits were American. Altogether, 
about fifteen planes and as many engines were shown. 
Considerable public interest was evinced, and more than 


half of the 10,000 celebrities invited were present at the 
formal opening, which was presided over by Admiral 
Osterhaus. The daily attendance, however, was num- 
bered in hundreds rather than thousands. 

Since that time, only five aviation shows have been 
held in the world's largest city. While this has been 
due in [tart to the difficulty and expense of finding a 
suitable location, it must also be admitted that not all 
of the five have been completely successful. Immediately 
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before and after America's participation in the War, 
interest in military aviation was sufficient to make pos- 
sible two expositions which were quite popular. Feb. 8-15, 
1917, were the dates of the Pan-American Aeronautic 
Exposition and Convention, which drew delegates from 
25 countries, and a total attendance of about 75,000. 
March 1-15, 1919, the Manufacturers Aircraft Associa- 
tion held a First Annual Aeronautical Exposition, 
reported to have attracted over half a million people. 
But the results of the Second Annual Exposition, held 
March 6-13. 1920. were not considered sufficiently 
encouraging to warrant a third. 

J. tion was attempted in New York. In February, 1929. 
Aviators' Post No. 743 of the American Legion held 
a New York Aviation Show, in the Grand Central Palace 
again, which attracted an actual paid attendance of over 
175.000. This show was repeated in 1930. and while 
the attendance fell off about 25.000. it was still suffi- 
ciently successful so that the sponsors have announced 
their intention of making it an annual event. They have 
not. however, succeeded in obtaining sanction from the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, and as a result, the 
Metropolitan Distributor-Dealers Section of the Cham- 
ber has organized the New York Aircraft Salon, which 
will lie held in Madison Square Garden May 3-10. 
Unless satisfactory arrangements can be made for com- 
bining it with the Aviators' Post show, this is also 
planned as an annual event, and after so many years 
with none. New York may find itself hereafter with two 
yearly aircraft expositions. 

The record of New York shows of the past is thus 
an uneven one. All of them have been interesting, 
though the financial and technical results were occasion- 
ally somewhat disappointing. On the other hand, the 
only three which were well publicized, in 1919. 1929. 
anti 1930, did very well. The others received only a 
few scattering newspaper notices, and a majority of the 
general public never even knew that they were going 
on. That situation obviously is not likely to be repeated. 
On the eve of the first sanctioned New York show since 


the formation of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce. it is entertaining to recapitulate the experience of 

The "First International Aeronautical Exhibition," in 
1912, was opened the evening of May 9 to a specially 
invited group of people, alleged to lie prominent, num- 
bering about 5.000. During the afternoon. President 
R. J. Collier of the Aero Club had excited considerable 
interest and admiration by living from his home at Key- 
port. N. J.. to the side of the U. S. S. Washington, flag- 
ship of the Atlantic fleet, which was anchored in the 
Hudson River off 96th Street. He taxied his “hydraero- 
plane" over to the ship, and climbed on board with a 
rope ladder to pay his respects to Admiral Osterhaus. 
That novel and dramatic illustration of the possible use 
of aircraft for private transportation helped materially 
in creating interest in the exhibition. 

Of the planes which were shown, several have historic 
interest for their achievements, others embodied novelties 
of design which have since been successfully developed, 
and yet others possessed points of originality that have 
sunk into merciful oblivion. Tbc greatest attention, natur- 
ally, was given to the Wright Model "C” Flyer, a lineal 
descendcnt of the plane which had been flown at Kitty 
Hawk nine years before, and of the Wright planes which 
had been extensively demonstrated during the interval. 
Structurally, it did not differ greatly from its predeces- 
sors. Aside from the fact that it was built to take-off 
from and land on the water instead of a field, the Curtiss 
"racing hydraeroplane” was also fairly similar to earlier 
models built by the same designer. 

An important novelty in this country, on the other 
hand, was the Burgess military tractor, the first Amer- 
ican war machine which approximated the design of 
those which later came into common use. It was also note- 
worthy in that it was fitted with radio equipment, later 
successfully operated in flight. It was intended, of 
course, only for observation, as no military plane up to 
that time had been seriously designed for fighting. 

The most unusual plane at the show was the Gallaudet 
“Bullet." a well streamlined monoplane with a large 
fuselage of which the nose completely housed the rotary 
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engine cooled through per- 
forations in the side. The 
design of Edson F. Gallau- 
det. a pioneer who had 
prominent place 
dustry for many 
1912, its streamlining fr 
shadowed some of the 
carefully designed 
s|iced planes, but the flight 
characteristics proved 
somewhat alarming, 
propeller was mounted 
hind the tail unit, and was 
driven by a long shaft ex- 
tending the length of the 
fuselage. This arrangement 
was not altogether happy, 
and later models were built 
as tractors. 

The largest plane exhibited 
was the 2,000-lb. Jacobs- 

tended to carry four pass 
gers, which had two 35-hp. 
engines. Optimistic reports 
credited it with flight performances that would be mar- 
velous even now, but verification was inadequate. Others 
were the Columbia-Christmas biplane: the Queen 
“Acroboat,” designed by Grover Loening; a Burgess- 
Wright ‘'hydraeroplane" ; a Nieuport monoplane: and 
others, including American modifications of foreign de- 
signs. There was also an extensive showing of aircraft 
engines, ranging from the Twombly seven-cylinder 
Gnome type rotary to the 55 hp.. eight-cylinder Curtiss. 
Wright had a six-cylinder, 50-hp. engine. Others were 
the Tribert and Macomber rotary engines, the Sturte- 
vant. Max Ants. Hall Scott. Maximotor. Roberts. 
Frontier, and Mead rotary-valve. 

1 x 1917, the First Pan-American Aeronautic Exposition 
and Convention was organized. The exposition was 
held in the Grand Central Palace Feb. 8-15. and 
attracted a considerable’ interest. An admission fee of 
fifty cents was charged, and about 75.000 people 
attended. The show was sponsored by the Aero Club 
of America, the Pan-American Aeronautic Federation, 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, and the Interna- 
tional Exposition Company.- In addition to delegates 
from countries in Central and South America and 
Europe, there were representatives from the Army and 
Navy, the different states, colleges, aero and national 
defense clubs. The delegates numbered over 10,000. 

Eighteen aircraft and fourteen engine manufacturers 
had exhibits, together with 81 exhibits of accessories, 
publications, equipment, etc. The Exposition and Con- 
vention were opened with a radio message from 
President Wilson. One advertisement was inserted in 
the New York Times, and the show was covered in one 
advance newspaper story, as well as a few pictures of 
the planes, but there was no newspaper review, and no 
follow-up. 

Curiously enough, there were no armored machines 
shown, nor even any built for machine guns. None of 
the planes were either pursuit or bombing type. Wright- 
Martin Co. had the largest exhibit, which included the 
original 1903 Wright Flyer, side by side with a new 
Wright two-place reconnaissance tractor and the Wright 


Model V. with a 150-hp. Hispano-Suiza engine. The 
company also showed the Martin Model R plane, four- 
cylinder, 75-hp., and eight-cylinder 150-hp. Hispano- 
Suiza engines', built under license in this country. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company showed the 
JN-4B training plane, which was already beginning to 
attain a reputation. A Model F flying boat was bought 
for private use by F. Trubee Davison, the present Assist- 
ant Secretary of War for Aeronautics. Together with 
these, the company exhibited a curious monster called 
the "Autoplane,” a fairly conventional four-passenger 
automobile sedan body, mounted on four wheels, and 
surmounted with a biplane aircraft structure. The 
engine, in the proper automobile position, was mounted 
to drive a pusher propeller by means of shaft and chain. 
OX. OXX. V-3 and V-4 engines made up the balance of 
the exhibit. 

New names were appearing among the other exhib- 
itors. which were destined to become famous. L. W. F. 
showed a 140-hp. reconnaissance biplane, built for the 
U. S. Government and later built on order for the British 
Government. Aeromarine had a training tractor, a 
tractor biplane designed by Charles Willard, an eight- 
cylinder engine, and a seaplane float. Other planes 
shown were a Thomas-Morse biplane; Standard H-3 
tractor with 125-hp. Hall-Scott engine; Caudron type 
seaplane exhibited by J. D. Cooper; Witteman-Lewis 
training tractor; Benoist flying boat. S. S. Pierce 
Company showed a small “sportsman|s biplane" with a 
round monococque fuselage and a three-cylinder engine. 
The largest of the machines was a Burgess seaplane. 
Standard Aircraft Company exhibited uncovered wing 
sections and other parts, showing the steps in the con- 
struction of a plane. 

The United States Government was represented by 
Army. Navy, Signal Corps, Bureau of Standards, 
Weather Bureau. Geodetic Survey, and special War 
Department exhibits. Connecticut Aircraft Company 
had a large model of a blimp with an airplane fuselage 
in place of the usual gondola. Goodyear Rubber Com- 
pany exhibited a kite balloon, for military observation, 
of original design. Two American-built Lc Rhone rotary 
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engines, and especially a 100-bp. Gnome rotary built by 
General Vehicle Company attracted favorable attention 
for their excellent design and workmanship. Thomas 
and Sturtevant both exhibited 140-hp. “aluminum" 
engines, while the Packard and Knox twelve- and eight- 
cylinder 300-hp. engines were much remarked simply 
because of their size. Wisconsin and Duesenberg were 
also among the well-known names of engine exhibitors. 
The Sperry Gyroscope Company showed an “automatic 
pilot.” and a synchronized drift indicator. An ini|>ortant 
indirect result of this Exposition was the formation. 
Feb. 9. of the Manufacturers Aircraft Association, which 
helped so materially in straightening out the tangled 
patent situation during the War. 

A second Pan-American Aeronautic Exposition was 
planned for Feb. 16-23. 1918. and delegates were 
named, but it was cancelled almost at the last moment be- 
cause it was not considered wise to attempt to provide 
transportation facilities for so many delegates and visitors 
in wartime. The next show, consequently, was the First 
Annual Aeronautical Exposition, held - in (old) Madison 
Square Garden and the 69th Regiment Armory. March. 
1-15. 1919. under the auspices of Manufacturers Aircraft 
Association. Naturally, war machines predominated, and 
it was reported that over half a million people went to 
see them. In any case, it was the most successful show 
which has been held thus far. 

Among the military planes were Spad. Breguet. 
Caproni, S.E.5. Camel, and a German Albatross. The 
Martin bomber, with its two Liberty engines, and the 
100-ft. Handley Page, capable of carrying five Lewis 
guns and a useful load of 2,000 lb., were the center of 
interest. The show was advertised daily in the news- 
papers, received a considerable amount of free publicity, 
including rotogravure pictures. For the first time, manu- 
facturers advertised extensively to the general public. 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company had a two-page 
rotogravure advertisement in the Sunday Times during 
the show week, while Martin. Gallaudet. L.W.F.. 
Caproni, and Dayton-Wright each had half a page. 
Civilian planes were not entirely neglected. The 


Dayton-Wright Company 
exhibited both a “sedan" and 
a "Honeymoon Express." 
covered cockpit biplane for 
two passengers, adapted from 
the De Haviland battle- 
plane. Gallaudet showed a 
small “Chummy Flyabout" 
monoplane which was in- 
tended to provide cheap civ- 
ilian flying. There was also 
the Loening "Kitten,” a sea- 
plane weighing 500 lb. and 
had a 19 ft. wing spread. 

In striking contrast were 
the F-5-L Navy seaplane 
weighing 13.000 lb. loaded, 
and the Caproni with 130-ft. 
span which had three 400-hp. 
Hispano - Suiza engines, 
Wright-Martin showed a 
Loening monoplane in which 
Major Schroeder had re- 
cently set an altitude record 
carrying two passengers, 
and Curtiss exhibited the 
160-m.p.h. triplane which was then claimed to be the 
fastest plane in the world. Packard. Thomas-Morse and 
L.W.F. were also among the- fourteen exhibitors of the 
30 planes in the show, and there were 86 special or 
accessory exhibits. Goodyear had a spherical balloon, 
and Burgess a dirigible car intended for private as well 
as military, observation use. It is worth noting that 
while the 1912 and 1917 shows were advertised and 
referred to entirely in the sport sections of the news- 
papers. this 1919 exposition was advertised in the theater 
sections and reviewed as an entertainment. 

I x 1920, March 6-13, the Manufacturers Aircraft 
Association attempted to stage a strictly commercial 
show. Planes were priced, at from $2,500 to $50,000, 
and for the first time salesmen were present to inter- 
view prospects. While some military designs were pres- 
ent. they were largely converted for private or business 
use. and the machines bore such names as “Aerial 
Pullman." "Aerial Coupe." “Aerial Freighter.” “Chicago 
Mail plane” and “Flying Limousine.” Altogether. 

twelve engines by seven manufacturers. In addition, 
there were a Goodyear eight-passenger pony blimp and 
nineteen other exhibits. 

L.W.F. showed the “Butterfly." a monoplane with 
29-ft. span, capable of 72 m.p.h.. and selling for $2,500. 
In contrast to this was the Curtiss ten-passenger 
“Eagle" biplane intended for South American use. 
Curtiss also had the three-passenger "Oriole" and a new 
seaplane. Aeromarine had the “Flying Limousine.” and 
Dayton-Wright the “Aerial Coupe." Ordnance Engi- 
neering Corporation exhibited the “Orenco Tourister.” a 
four-place open biplane with 150-hp. Hispano-Suiza 
engine. West Virginia Aircraft Corporation was repre- 
sented by an open three-seater, using the same engine. 

The 71st Regiment Armory, in which the show was 
held, was especially decorated with a series of twelve 
large panels showing the history of trans-Atlantic and 
transcontinental travel. Advertisements were inserted 
in the newspapers daily, and the Times devoted space 
for an extensive review of the exhibits after the opening. 
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but there were no further notices, and apparently public 
interest lagged far behind the enthusiasm of the sponsors. 

T here was not another exhibition in New York until 
1929, when the New York Aviation Show was in- 
augurated by Aviators' Post 743 of the American Legion 
Hetwcen Feb. C and 13. nearly 200.000 people paid 
admission to the Grand Central Palace. Sales of over 
a million dollars’ worth of aircraft and engines were 
reported — largely to dealers and distributors. However, 
the show paid expenses and made a profit for its pro- 
moters. and is to he considered a decided success. On 
the other hand, due to the fact that the exhibition was 
not sanctioned by the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, very few important manufacturers exhibited 
planes or engines under their own names. Most of the 
entries were shown by distributors and dealers or oper- 

Columbia Air Liners, Inc., headed by Charles Levine, 
contributed the feature exhibit, consisting of three 
planes. None of them had been extensively tested, and 
they now seem to have disappeared, either from lack 
of development or of public appreciation, so their inter- 
est must be entirely historic. The Triad, a high-wing 
cabin monoplane with a Whirlwind engine, had a 
detachable pontoon so that it could be flown as a land- 
plane, flying boat, or amphibion, as desired. There were 
also an "Uncle Sam" mail plane, with an inverted 
Packard engine, and a small single-place sport plane with 
40-hp. Salmson engine. Finally, the firm showed a 
280-lip. Farman engine, plans for production of which 

As a matter of fact, a number of special features 
attracted rather more attention than the aircraft exhibits 
themselves. Particularly was enthusiasm evinced for the 
Ruggles Orientator, which gave airminded visitors a 
chance to experience all the sensations of flying (or some 
of them, perhaps) without the inconvenience of leaving 
the ground. And next in attention value, probably, was 
the booth showing what the well-dressed aviatrix should 
wear, presided over by Lady Jane Mary Heath and Miss 
Amelia Earhart. Otherwise, there were rather too many 
irrelevant exhibits, such as Boy Scout equipment, motor- 
cycles, etc., while the whole place was kept very much 
alive by the flights and crashes of thousands of model 
airplanes in the hands of demonstrators and purchasers. 

Altogether, 35 planes were shown by regular exhib- 
itors, and six by the National Guard and other organi- 
zations. There were ten engine exhibits, and 117 of 
accessories, apparel, jewelry, and other things. Among 
the other new planes were the Crescent eight-passenger 
Whirlwind-powered monoplane, built under the direction 
of Clarence Chamberlin; the Mill Basin Aircraft Cor- 
poration flying boat biplane; and the Arrow sport 
biplane. Exhibits of planes already well-known included 
Bellanca CH. Bourdon Aircraft Corporation’s “Kitty 
Hawk"; Buhl "Special Airsedan"; Vought Corsair: 
Hamilton metalplane ; Aeromarine Klemm : New Stand- 
ard; Szekely "Flying Dutchman"; Savoia Marchetti ; 
Moth; Avro Avian; Curtiss Robin; Alexander Eagle- 
rock ; Swallow ; Ryan Brougham : Command-Aire ; 
Travel Air: Cesna: Spartan: Monocoupe; Stearman: 
Advance; Laird; Stinson. Jr.: Air-istocrat. Captain 
Frank Hawks himself was present with his record-break- 
ing Lockheed Air Express. Engines were less well 
represented, hut exhibits included Kinner. Cirrus. Con- 
tinental, Bliss-Titan and Neptune. Szekely. and the 
Belgian Renard. 
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Feb. 7-15, 1930, the promoters repeated the perform- 
ance, in the same location. Since they failed again to 
receive official sanction, a smaller number of the large 
manufacturers was represented. The attendance fell of 
by about 25,000, and fewer sales were reported. Never- 
theless. the show was financially successful, and offered 
exhibits of very considerable interest and variety, even 
if they were not completely representative of the industry. 
Once again, there were rather too many motorcycles, 
vacuum cleaners, and gadgets, while the air continued to 
be full of models and gliders. Authorities at the Grand 
Central station have forbidden the throwing of rice at 
wedding parties there because the custom caused an in- 
nocent bystander to lose the sigth of an eye last year, 
and it will lie extraordinary good fortune if a similar 
accident does not result from the indiscriminate flying 
of toy planes at crowded shows. Since the show was 
"unofficial." it was perhaps inevitable that it should also 
include a great many models of multi-dirigibles, air-and- 
water liners, and other monstrosities which were sufficient 
to make one shudder, even in their miniature form. 

Other special features, however, were excellent. A 
stand showing a continuous run of moving pictures of 
Naval flight maneuvers, and the comprehensive New 
York Times display showing famous flights, received 
well-deserved attention, as did two miniature airport 
displays to show lighting equipment. One of these, a 
model of the Detroit Grosse lie airport, was particularly 
effective. 

Seven planes were exhibited for the first time. Out- 
standing among these, merely by its size, was the 
twcnty-]»ssenger Burnelli transport with its twin Wright 
Typhoon engines. The Up]>ercu-Burnelli Company also 
showed the small twin-engined plane designed for the 
Guggenheim Safe Aircraft Contest. There were three 
Aeromarine Klenuns, as well as the Klemm-Daimler 
plane which was flown around the world by Baron von 
Kocnig-Warthausen. Among the others which made 
their debut were the Cairns all-metal monoplane, Liore 
et Olivier “Avileo” flying boat. Gee Bee side-by-side 
biplane, Air-istocrat low-wing racer, and Twentieth Cen- 
tury low-wing monoplane. 

Engines were even scarcer than they had been the 
preceding year, though Fiat had a noteworthy showing 
of two racing engines. Familiar planes to be seen in- 
cluded Aristocrat, Bellanca. Eaglerock Bullet, Whittcl- 
sey Avian, New Standard. Travel Air, Arrow, and Swal- 
low. A number of gliders, largely built to German 
designs, were shown by American Motorless Aviation 
Corporation, American Sailplane Company, and Aviation 
Engineering School. The Caddo Company contributed 
the S.E.-5 and Fokker D-VII war planes which had 
been used in the filming of “Hell’s Angels.” 

C onsidering the six New York shows as a whole, it 
would seem that with one exception they had empha- 
sized entertainment at the expense of commercial enter- 
prise : and the exception, in 1920, was the nearest of any 
of them to failure. Now, however, the dark period is over. 
The public is interested, and with the aid of a reasonably 
good publicity staff, an aviation show in New York City 
can certainly be made to pay expenses, even without the 
help of extraneous or unairworthy exhibits. The prob- 
lem, then, is to make the shows profitable to legitimate 
exhibitors as well as to the promoters. This will be 
seriously attempted for the first time at the forthcoming 
Salon, and is to be hoped that a worthy precedent will be 
established. 
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THE JV. Y. Show IN PROSPECT 

Exposition at Madison Square Garden, May 3 to 11, 
Promises to be the Largest Ever Held in the East 


Bv Leslie E. Neville 

Technical Hdilac of Aviation 


T HE NEW YORK Aircraft Salon, which opens 
May 3rd at Madison Square Garden under the 
auspices of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, will 
be the means of bringing to the metropolis for the first 
time a number of the feature exhibits of the recent 
middle western expositions. Despite the short period of 
time that has elapsed since the All-American Aircraft 
Show in Detroit, there will be several new airplane de- 
signs and the exposition itself will probably be the largest 
ever held in the East. While the underlying theme of the 

exhibits of airplanes not essentially in the transport field 
and it is expected that about 50 airplanes are to be 
exhibited, including those of sport and training types. 
A large selection of aircraft power plants and accessories 
also will be on displav. The show is being managed 
by Clifford W. Henderson. 

In order to accommodate the six of the largest trans- 
port planes, a section of Madison Square Garden has 
been rebuilt. Entrance ways have been torn out. seating 
arrangements changed and passageways made larger, 
mainly to accommodate these planes particularly the 
Fokker F-32. which drew so much attention at the re- 
cent Detroit Show as the largest American commercial 
land plane. In striking contrast to the mammoth Fokker 
plane will be shown the Aernnca. a development of the 
Aeronautical Corp., of America, which has attracted at- 
tention at both the Detroit and St. Louis Shows. The 
Aeronca is one of the smallest engine driven planes at 
present available on the American market. 

The exhibit is to be divided into two general classes, 
the first to include the transport planes and the second 
the sport and training group, including the new amphih- 
ions that have become popular recently. The transport 
display will lie in the main arena, while the main exhibit 
hall will be used to house the lighter craft. Both exhi- 
bition floors and a balcony which is to be constructed in 
the arena will be lined with engine and accessory booths. . 
Due to the somewhat restricted floor space as compared 
with some of the western exhibits the Chamber has at- 
tempted to limit each exhibitor to a single model, which 
should serve to make the New York Salon an accurate 
cross section of the industry. Present indications are 
that there will be a total of app-oximntcly 130 exhibitors. 


Beside the Fokker F-32 the air transport exhibit will 
include the Consolidated Commodore, a tri-engine Ford 
monoplane, a twin-engine Sikorsky amphibion and a twin 
hulled Savoia Marchetti S-55 flying boat and the Curtiss 
Condor transport. Most of these airplanes have been 
described in detail in previous issues of Aviation anil 
all of the others are scheduled for early description. Air- 
planes in the lighter class are to include the Barling 
NB-3. Stearman, Szekely Flying Dutchman, Vought 
Corsair. Ireland Amphibion. Travel-Air. Great Lakes 
Trainer. Fairchild. Waco, Gipsy Moth, Avian, Bellanca, 
Earle. Eagle Rock. Buhl, Monocoupe and many other 
planes. A Boeing fighter fully equipped with guns will 
represent the military type and the prize winning Curtiss 
Tanager also will be shown. The record breaking 
Lockheed Sirius used by Col. and Mrs. Lindbergh in 
their transcontinental flight is another feature. 

P artly for decorative effects and partly because of 
space limitation several airplanes will be suspended 
from the ceiling of the Garden. 

In addition to the airplane, engine and accessory ex- 
hibits during the week of May 3-10 there will be a goodly 
number of commercial and engineering meetings for 
those directly associated with the aircraft industry and 
special features in the form of flights and demonstrations 
for the spectators at the show. One of the outstanding 
points in the program is to be a celebration headed by 
Postmaster-General Walter T. Brown and held in honor 
of air mail pilots throughout the country. This event is 
scheduled for May 5th and more than 100 veteran flyers 
have accepted invitations to take part in the program. 

The first public showing of actual photographs taken 
on the recent flight of Commander Richard E. Byrd over 
the South Pole will he a part of the Byrd exhibit spon- 
sored by the New York Times. 

Another one of the features of the exhibition is to be 
International Day, May 7th. during which practically 
every nation in the world will he represented through 
some member of its diplomatic corps or some famous 
flier or aeronautical leader, and some attempt will be 
made to summarize and compare the progress made by 
each of the nations represented. 

Technical problems relating to the general theme of air 
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transport will be discussed 
by various authorities whr 
are to address gatherings 
during a four day period of 
the show week. These meet- 
ings, sponsored mainly by 
the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, 
and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, will 
open with a session of the ex- 
ecutive committees of the var- 
ious sections of the Cham- 
ber on May 5th and close . 

with an all day gathering of 
the A.S.M.E. May 8th. The 
S.A.E. sessions are sched- 
uled for May 6th and 7th. A joint banquet of the 
Chamber and the S.A.E. will be held on the evening 
of May 7th and will be addressed by Frederick B. 
Rentschler, President of the Chamber, who will talk on 
the subject of “Transport Versus Air Circus." 

The opening session of the Chamber meetings will 
bring together members of the executive committees of 
the twelve sections of that body to discuss the general 
problem of aircraft merchandising. The flying school 
section will meet May 6th to hear a report of a com- 
mittee which has investigated the feasibility of changing 
requirements for private and limited commercial pilots 
licenses. Charles S. “Casey Jones,” President of Cur- 
tiss- Wright Flying Service, will preside. 

The S.A.E. sessions will begin with a paper on “The 
Comparative Merits of Liquid and Air Cooled Engines" 
presented by George J. Mead, vice-president of the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., with George W. Dunham, 
former National President of the S.A.E., presiding. The 
afternoon meeting will be devoted to two papers, one by 
Jerome C. Hunsaker of the Goodyear Zeppelin Corp. 
on "Transoceanic Dirigible Travel," and the other by 
Giuseppe M. Bellanca discussing “Amphibion Aero- 
dynamics.” Col. V. E. Clark of the Aviation Corp. will 
preside. 

The second morning of the S.A.E. sessions will he 




devoted to discussions of the Domier Do.X and the 
Autogiro, the former paper to be read by Lieut. Schild- 
liauer. who has been selected to pilot the Do.X on its 
transoceanic flight, and the latter by W. Laurence LePage 
of the Kellett Aircraft Corp. Captain Edward Ricken- 
backer, vice-president of the Fokkcr Aircraft Corp.. will 
preside. Lieut. Alford Williams will discuss “Speed 
Flying” and Major Leslie MacDill of the U. S. Army 
Air Corps will read a paper on "Commercial Aviation 
in the United States from the Point of View of an 
Army Air Corps Officer." at the closing afternoon 

T he meetings of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers will be divided into two groups May 
8th. The afternoon session will be a symposium on air- 
plane servicing and maintenance and will include talks by 
Harold G. Drysdale, Tex Marshall. Major C. H. Biddle- 
comb, B. H. Gilpin, C. A. Parker and A. A. Gassner. 
The evening meeting will be devoted to aeronautical 
economics. Brief talks on aircraft merchandising will be 
given by C. M. Mitchell, Jr.. Robert E. Lees. J. B. 
Taylor. Jr.. Joseph P. Day and W. Laurence LePage. 

Among the outstanding exhibits that have been planned 
at the time of writing there are several worthy of brief 
mention here. The latest improved model produced by 
the Comet Engine Corp. will 
be shown complete with tile 
lew special design manifolci 


fling. 


This 


although not fundamentally 
new. is of interest because of 
its somewhat unusual valve 
gear, which has been dis- 
cussed on several occasions 
in articles in Aviation. It 
is also expected that a new 
airplane recently brought 
out by Command-Aire, Inc., 
will be shown. An airplane 
representative of the 1930 
line of the Davis Aircraft 
Corp. is to be exhibited and 
will lie of interest to engi- 
neers because of its aero- 
dynamic features which are 
somewhat unusual for an air- 
plane of its size. 

In addition to the Lockheed 
Sirius the Detroit Aircraft 
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Corp. will show the Eastman Flying Yacht powered with 
the Curtiss Challenger engine : the new Ryan Speedster, 
which was introduced at Detroit ; the Ryan Foursome 
powered with the Packard Diesel airplane engine : and 
the Detroit Gull, a primary type training glider. Regular 
flight schedules will be maintained daily by the company. 

Probably the most unusual design at the show is to 
be the tandem plane which is the second machine of its 
type to have been built by the Fernic Aircraft Corp. 
of New York. The plane is a two-place open machine 
flowered with the Rover engine and having a tandem 
wing arrangement. The main wing, whose span is 25 
ft., is approximately in the conventional position for a 
low wing monoplane with respect to the fuselage, while 
the front wing, which has a 12 ft. span, is mounted 
above the engine on a small cabane. A three-wheel land- 
ing gear with the two main wheels behind the C.G. and 
the third wheel under the extreme nose is also a feature. 
The gross weight of the airplane is 1.400 lb. 

Included in the new airplanes at the show will be a 
two-three place cabin monoplane powered with the 
Kinner K-5 engine and developed by Huntington Air- 
craft Inc., and a two-place training plane developed 
by Engineers Aircraft Inc. and powered with the Wright 
Gipsy engine. The Aerial Service Corp. will show for 
the first time in public its Mercury Chic. The exhibit of 
the Ford Motor Co. will constitute one of the club planes 
such as those exhibited at Detroit and St. Louis and 
which have been previously described in some detail in 
Aviation. 

T he American built Savoia Marchetti S-55 will also 
be of decided interest to American aeronautical engi- 
neers. Although previously exhibited in the middle west, 
the Commercial version of the Corsair land plane should 
be of interest to New Yorkers, particularly inasmuch as 
the show model is to be equipped with all the appoint- 
ments necessary for business and sport flying. Repre- 
sentation of the line of the Stinson Aircraft Corp. will 
lie shown by the Steffens Aircraft Co., local distributors. 

Among the new engines that are to lie introduced at 
the New York Salon are the several designs of the Isotta 
Fraschini Co. of Italy through the agency of its Ameri- 
can distributor. Ugo V. d'Annunzio. Probably the out- 
standing feature of this exhibit is to be the 18 cylinder 
liquid cooled 1.800 hp. engine, which is probably the 
largest single unit power plant yet produced. This cn- 
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gine is of the broad-arrow type and is developed by order 
of the Italian Military Aeronautics. Other features of 
the company exhibit will be a 6 cylinder in-line 110 hp. 
air cooled engine with reduction gear and a 12 cylinder 
V type 450 hp. air cooled engine. 

Among the new American engines will be the Kimball 
Beetle Model K, a 7 cylinder radial rated 135 hp. at 
1 .850 r.p.nl.. and having a rather unusual valve arrange- 
ment due to its F type cylinder head. This engine is 
soon to be produced by the Kimball Aircraft Corp. 

Another feature of the show will be an attempt on the 
part of the Chamber to make it possible for some 200.000 
visitors to obtain airplane rides at reduced rates through 
the cooperation, of Curtiss-Wright Flying Service. New- 
ark Airport. Eastern Aeronautical Corp., Atlantic Air 
Service and Roosevelt Flying Field. 

One of the novelties is to be a flight from Toronto. 
Canada to New York of Rin Tin Tin. famous canine 
movie star, aboard a Fokker Super Universal plane. 
The police dog is scheduled to be here for an afternoon 
performance at the RKO Coliseum Theater, Broadway 
and East 131st Street, and it is expected that, if the 
race against time is successful, the airplane will lie pur- 
chased by the owner of the dog during the New York 
Show. It is also expected that a dirigible balloon will be 
lauded on the roof of the Garden, after having trans- 
ported a number of distinguished guests to the show 
from upstate New York. An airplane model contest of 
unusual proportions is scheduled to be held by American 
Sky Cadets. 


LIST OF Exhibitors AT THE N. Y. SHOW 


Bellanca Aircraft Corp., New C 
Bel. ; representative, Kclw. I. Mayer, 

Bendlx Aviation Corp.. South Iteiid. 

East 25th St.. Chictigo, III, : representative, 


. City; representative, i 


Homestead, i',o„ representative, Carl B. 

LaSalle St., ChleaRO,* III. ; representative, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. 


Huntington Air 


., Brooklyn, X. 
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Pitcairn Aviation Inc-, Sperry Bldg., 
Manhattan Bridge Plaza, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Hartford, 
Conn. ; representative, Stanley Hedburg. 

St., N. Y. City; representative, W. G. 


Ilninbow L 




Seattle, Wash. 

Brennck, Inc., 95 Wyckoff St., Brooklyn, 

Brunner Winkle Co., 1-17 Haverkanip 
St., Glendale, Brooklyn, N. V. ; representa- 
tive. William Winkle. 

representative, Geo. B. Arnold. 

Buhl Stamping Co., 2720 Scotten Ave., 

Andrew C. Campbell, Inc., Bridgeport, 

Canton Drop Forging & Mfg.. Flatiron 
Bldg., X. Y. City; representative. Martin W. 


Kendall Refill: 


Robertson, Mo. 

Scintilla Magneto Co., Sidney', X. Y. ; 
Seaboard Aircraft Corp., 225 Broadway, 

Shelton Looms, 1 Park Ave., X. Y. City ; 




Kimball Motor Co., Naugatuck. Conn. ; 

Martin W. Colorado Blvd., Glendale, Calif. ; represen- 
tative, R. Ernest Tucker. 

nth River, LnRoc Airways, Inc., 22a W. (2nd St., 

Madison Light Mfg, Co., Pottstown, Pa. : repre- 


Clty; representative, Blaine Stubblefield. 
Elmhurst, u I, 

E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. ; represen- 

Curtlss Aeroplane & Motor Corp., Garden 
City, L. I., representative, Mr. Clements. 
Curtlss-Wright Flying Service, 27 West 

Curtiss- Wright Sales Corp.. 27 West 57th 
St., X. Y. City; representative, Stanley 
Jacques. 

Detroit Aircraft Corp., Union Trust Bldg., 


representative, George B, Post. 

Egyptian Lacquer Co., 90 West St., N. Y. 
City ; representative, E. A. Clune. 

Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, 111. ; 
representative, Gordon C. Gillies. 

Engineers Aircraft Co.. Stamford. Conn. : 
representative. N. S. Nlcdelman. 

Fernio Aircraft Corp., 2(93 Richmond 
Terrace, Arlington, Staten Island, X. Y. : 
representative. V. A. Camllier. 

Flelschman Transportation Co., Balso 
Box Department. 291 Washington St.. X. Y. 
City ; representative. G. L. Weeks, Jr. 

Fokker Aircraft Corp., 1775 Broadway, 
N. Y. City : representative, Roy B. Russell. 

Ford Motor Co., Stout Airplane Division, 
Dearborn. Mich. 

Great Lakes Aircraft Corp., 230 Park 


C. Y. ; representative, J. F. Meade. 

Mono Aircraft, Inc., Moline, III.; repre- 




Rooaevelt Field, Garden 
sentative, Lyndon M. Br, 

(211 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City ; repi 
sentative, R. A. O'Neill, Pres. 

Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mlcl 


t Airways, Inc., 122 E. (2nd 
representative, C. C. Piper, 
■lumlnum Welded Products, 

Parker Appliance Co., 10320 Berea Rtll, 

Bldg., X. Y. City ; representative, Wallace 
r. Backus. 


Sinclair Refining Co., 45 Nassau St., N. Y. 

A. G. Spalding & Bro., 105 Nassau St.. 
X. Y. City ; representative. H. R. Hart. 

The Sportsman Pilot Maguxine, 551 Fifth 

Chanln Bldg.; representative, E. E. Aldrln, 
Standard Oil Co, of New York, 230 Park 

Stearman Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan. ; 
representative, J. B, Schaefer. 

Steffens Aircraft Corp., 96 Park Ave., 
Rutherford, N. J. ; representative, Emil W. 

Stout Air Services, Inc., Ford Airport, 
Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa.; 


ty ; representative, O. D. Keep. 

Aircraft & Transport Corp., 230 
Park Ave., X. Y. City ; representative. 

Chance Vought Corp., Review & Borden 
Waco Aircraft Corp., Troy, Ohio; repro- 






Whittelsey Mfg. Co., Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. ; representative, F. H. Cnlladay. 

Geo, A. Wles, Ine.. Roosevelt Field, L. I. ; 

Wright Aeronautical Corp.. Paterson, 
X. J. ; representative, E. E. Hughes. 
Western Electric Co.. 195 Broadway, 


Wyman-Gordon C 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 


New York Show 
< 


12 Noon to 1 P.M.— Army Air 
Corps Maneuvers over city. 

3 I“. XL— U. S. Navy Dirigible "Los 
Angeles” and Metalclad Dirigible 
2MC2 fly over city. 

6 P. M. — Air Show opens. 

6 P. M. to 7 P. M. — Music program 
by Bronx County Drum and Bugle 
Corps, American Legion, at Madison 
Square Garden. 

8 P. M. — Hon. Grover A. Whalen, 
Police Commissioner, and party in- 
cluding Rodman Wanamaker 2nd. 
Aviation Aide to the Commissioner, 
review New York Air Show. 

8.15 P. M. — Address: Hon. Grover 
A. Whalen. 

8.30 P. M.— Address: Frederick B. 
Rentschler, president Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America. 

9.00 P. M. — Famous fliers visit 
show. 

12 Midnight — Sitow closes. 


12 Noon — Show doors open. 

2.30 P. M.— U. S. Navy's Crack 
Fighting Squadron from Aircraft Car- 
rier “Saratoga” Arrives from Hamp- 
ton Roads, Virginia. Formation flying 
over city. 

3 P. XI. — Address: Prof. Roland H. 
Spaulding, in Madison Square Garden. 

3.15 P. XI. — Address: Lieut Com- 
mander John W. Iseman. Commander 
3rd Naval Training Squadron. Rock- 
away Beach, I,. I. 

8.30 P. M. — Address: Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh. 

5.30 P. M.— Pilots of U. S. Navy’s 
crack squadron from aircraft carrier 
•'Saratoga" visit show and are intro- 
duced over microphone. 

11 P. Xf. — Show closes. 


12 Noon — Show doors open. 

12.30 to 1.30 P. XL— U. S. Navy 
Fighting Squadron from Aircraft Car- 
rier “Saratoga” in maneuvers over 
New York City. 

3 P. XL— Address: W. Irving 
Glover, assistant postmaster general in 
charge of air mail, on “Pioneering the 
Air Mail.” 

3.15 P. M.— Address: James C. Ed- 
gerton, first Air Mail Pilot. “The 
Story of the First Air Mail.” 

4 P. M. — Reunion Veteran Air Mail 
Pilots at National Air Pilots’ Associa- 
tion Booth. 


8,30 I’. XL— Address ; Hon. Walter 
F. Brown. Postmaster General of the 
United States, on "Building Our Air 
•Mail on a Sound Basis." 

8.45 P. XI. — Address: E. Hamilton 
Lee, veteran of air mail pilots. 

9 P. M Leaders from U. S. Navy's 

Fighting Plane Squadron Introduced 
over microphone: Pilots of Squadron 
guests at show. 

11 P. M.— Show closes. 


12 Noon — Show doors open. 

12.15 P. XL — U. S. Navy's Crack 
Fighting Squadron from U. S. S. 
Saratoga fly over New York City in 
formation before returning to Hamp- 
ton Roads, Virginia. 

3. I*. XL— Adress: Amelia Earhart. 
3:15 P. M. — Address: Colonel 

Clarence Chamberlin, 

3.30 P. XL— Famous Fliers attend- 
ing show are introduced to public. 

5.30 P. XL— Address: Frank Hawks. 
8.45 P. XL— Address: Roger Q. 

Williams. 

9. P. XI. — Famous Fliers Attending 
show introduced to public. 

HP. XL — Show closes. 


12 Noon — Show doors open • 

I P. XI. — Foreign diplomatic officials 
visit the show. 

3 P. M. — Address: Xlajor Georges 
Thcnault, French Air Attache. 

3:15 P. XL— Address: Colonel 
Ralph A. O’Neill, president of New 
York. Rio and Buenos Aires Air Line. 

8:30 P. XL— Address: Colonel 
James C. Fitzmaurice. co-pilot of only 
plane to cross Atlantic from East to 
West, “Bremen.” 

8:45 P. XL— Address: John T. 
Trippe, president. Pan American Air- 

9 P. XL — Visiting foreign diplomats 

9:30 P. XI. — Charles L. Lawrance. 
president of Islip Airport and the de- 
signer of tile Wright Whirlwind engine, 
will speak over the microphone on 
Long Island Dav program. 

10 P. XL— Address : J. P. Xluller, 
chairman. Long Island Chamber of 
Commerce. Aviation Committee. 

II P. M.— Show closes. 


12 Noon — Show doors open. Trans- 


portation executives guests of show. 

3 P. M. — Address. 

3:15 P. XL— Address: S. J. Denton, 
commissioner. United States Shipping 

8:30 P. XL— Address: P. W. Chap- 
man, president United States Lines. 

8:45 P. XI.— Address: Colonel 
Clarence XL Young. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

11 P. M. — Show closes. 


12 Noon — Show doors open: Officers 
of Army and Navy Air Services guests 
of show. 

12 to 1 P. XL — Army Air Corps 
.Maneuvers Over New York City. 

1 :15 P. XI. — U. S. Navy Dirigible 
"Los Angeles." Xlctalclad Airship 
"ZXIC2" and Navy blimps parade over 
New X'ork City. 

3 P. XL — Address: Hon. F. Truhee 
Davison, Assistant Secretary of War 
for Aeronautics. 

3:15 P. XI. — Address: Rear Admiral 
William A. XIoffett, Chief Bureau 
Aeronautics of U. S. Navy. 

8:30 P. XI. — Address: Hon. David 
S. Ingalls, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics. 

8:45 P. XI. — Address: Brig. — Gen. 
Benjamin D. Foulois, U. S. Army, first 
army pilot. 

1 1 P. XI. — Show closes. 


12 Noon — Show doors open. 

1 P. M. — Model airplane contestants 

3 P. M. — Address: Captain Lewis 
A. Yancey. New York to Rome and 
New York to Bermuda Flier. 

3:15 P. XL — Address: Hawley 

Bowlus, America’s premier glider pilot 
who taught Colonel Lindbergh to glide. 

3:30 P. M. — Awarding of Prizes to 
Winners of Model Airplane Contest by 
Charles S. “Casey" Jones. 


12 Noon — Show opens: Women 
pilots guests of show. 

3 P. XL — Address: Louise Thaden. 
winner Trans-continental Woman’s 
Air Derby. 

3:15 P. M. — Address: Ruth Nichols. 
8:30 P. XI. — Address: Ruth Elder. 
8:45 P. M. — Address: Blanche 

Wilcox Noyes. 

1 1 P. XI. — Show closes. 
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State Control of aviation 


A Review of the Task of Building up the First 
Department and How it has Brought 
Air Regulation 


An Interview With 
Capt. Clarence M. Knox 

By A. B. Sands 


"fTI 

■ HE plan of state control of aviation now in 

B operation in Connecticut, lias been a number of 
years in reaching its present state of development. As 
far back as 1911. Connecticut attempted its first control 
by licensing pilots and machines, under the Secretary of 
State. [Thereby becoming the first state to make the at- 
tempt. — Ed.] Ten years later jurisdiction was given to 
the Motor Vehicle Commissioner. That already over- 
burdened official realized that there would be ultimate 
need of a comprehensive regulatory aviation program 
and. as an initial step, appointed a group of civilians, of 
whom 1 was one. as aviation inspectors for the Motor 
Vehicle Department. We gave practically all of our 
time for a number of years, in our desire to see the 
state become air-minded. An 
air ^ meet in 1922. bringing 

encountered problems of reg- 
ulation. and a memorable 
incident at New Haven where 
thousands of lives were en- 
dangered by reckless flying 
over the Yale Bowl, necessi- 
tated the prompt administra- 
tion of measures sufficiently 
intent to prevent further 
occurrences of the same sort 
and were the incentives to 
legislative action. In 1923 
future planning and some 
one paid inspector was se- 
cured. by 1924 office space 
was assigned for state avia- 
tion work and in 1927 a sepa- 
rate department was created 
by act of the legislature 
and I was placed in charge. 


"In the meantime the city of Hartford was in itself 
becoming air-minded and the activities of the state offi- 
cials aided by Harfford residents who were anxious to 
see the city take a recognized place in aviation, had 
culminated in the acquisition of meadows to the south of 
the city, already owned by the municipality, and their 
development as an airport. Under our direction, over 
8.000 trees had been removed, land filled and proper 
drainage installed. An Aero Squadron was organized. 
Brainard Field accepted as a recognized airport and 
flying facilities were thus made available, coincidentally 
with the assumption by the state of jurisdiction over 
aeronautical affairs. 

I ' he war left us with an accumulation of machines. 

A built in an early experimental period and for war 
work. For the most part they were unwieldy and obso- 
lete, from the very purpose of their construction and it 
has taken years to get rid of them. The men who were 
fliers were trained in war and its tactics. To the great 
majority of them flying meant war and all that went with 

glutted with machines and short of fliers. Then came the 
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IN CONNECTICUT 

State Aeronautics 
About 




after-war group— men who carried on the development 
of new types of machines, who have experimented in the 
commercial use of planes and development of airports 
and who have just begun to touch the development of the 
private plane for the private user. 

“After them, what? We have thousands of a younger 
generation, boys who are teaching us the fallacy of our 
old theories that youth has no place in the technical field. 
Radio development proved how wrong we were and the 


business-like way in which these boys of to-day are study- 
ing aviation in all its aspects, from gliders to the most 
complicated plane, must make us realize, if we are not 
entirely blind, that it will not be more than a very few 
years liefore aviation will be given a tremendous impetus. 
Are we then to be found wanting in having thrown away 
our day of preparation? Can we sit by and let a situa- 
tion develop that will cause far more drastic and certainly 
less intelligent regulation, because hurried and unthought- 
out. when we have the remedy in our own hands now? 
Experimentation is necessary — let it come now. 

"The whole emphasis, through this country so far. has 
been put upon regulation of plane and pilot ami protec- 
tive devices for them, all of course absolutely necessary. 


To my way of thinking, however, we can at best have an 
ill-balanced program u we are to overlook that great and 
important claimant to consideration — the public. I do 
not believe in governmental interference with private 
enterprise, but I do not believe either, that there is any- 
one who can question the need of preventing the em- 
ployment of improper personnel and equipment in 

“Who then can best do the regulating? I am very 
definitely of the opinion that 
there is a job for the munici- 
palities, a job for the states 
and a job for the Federal 
Government. What the Fed- 
eral Government is doing 
now is admirable as far as it 
goes and we are bending 
every effort to support it and 
to harmonize our laws with 
theirs so far as compatible 
with circumstances surround- 
ing safety control in the state. 
The Federal Government can- 
not. however, through sheer 
lack of man power and vast 
expanse of territory, do what 

important lines and it is of 
course restricted to control 
of interstate traffic. 

The essential provisions 
of the Connecticut laws, for 
the sake of convenience might be grouped in about six 
divisions. In the first come those providing for the 
appointment of a Commissioner of Aeronautics to hold 
office for four years, who shall enforce the statutes con- 
cerning aeronautics, report biennially to the Governor, 
appoint assistants, and may repeal or alter the adminis- 
trative provisions of the aeronautical laws as he finds 
necessary or desirable. An Advisory Board on Aero- 
nautics. of seven members, to serve four years each, 
without remuneration, is also created.” 

Registration of resident planes is compulsory in Con- 
necticut and a number is assigned only after the aircraft 
is inspected and passed for safety requirements. The 
fee is $25 for a full year, $15 after June 30. Manufae- 
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Hirers may secure a special permit for experimental, test 
and other purposes, covering all their planes, for $50. 
Other experimental craft may he registered for test pur- 
poses in the vicinity of a recognized airport, for $2. 

All pilots (except those from other states, who are 
dealt with separately and are discussed later in this 
article) must he licensed, the license to he issued after 
a satisfactory examination by an inspector of aero- 
nautics and the state Director of Personnel Inspection. 
A limited commercial or transport pilot must he either a 
citizen of the United States or a citizen of a foreign 
country which grants reciprocal privileges with the 
United States. He may operate an aircraft for hire over 
a designated area, but shall not instruct students. A 
commercial pilot may operate for hire or for instruction 
from any commercial airport. A transport pilot 'may 
operate any aircraft which his training shall permit, for 
any purpose not contrary to the provision of this act.' 
The fee for the initial physical examination for any 
applicant for a pilot’s license is $15; for the license itself 
$5. Ten dollars is required for the annual physical 
examination of any pilot and $5 for the senti-anual 
examination. 

Every holder of a license or owner of a registered 
plane must file notice of change of address and of any 
substantial change in appearance or equipment of a plane. 
Any pilot, whether resident or non-resident, of a plane 
involved in an accident resulting in |>ersonal injury or 
property damage must make a written report of such 
accident to the Commissioner within 24 hours. He is 
held responsible for damages to persons or property 
directly attributable to negligence on his )>art and if em- 
ployed by or acting as the agent of another, both 
employer and pilot are held responsible for injuries, but 
only when they result from negligence of the pilot. 

No pilot is permitted to do acrobatic flying while car- 
rying passengers except when instructing students, nor 
to operate commercially from any airport or landing field 
which has not been approved by the state. No aircraft 
may lie left with the engine running and unoccupied by 
a competent person, nor may it carry more passengers 
than the registered seating capacity. 

No plane may he operated at a height of less than 
4-000 feet when engaged in acrobatic manoeuvers. fly- 
ing over any thickly settled community, or over any 
celebration, game. etc., where failure of the plane to 
function properly wotdd result in serious damage to 
property and loss of life. Special permits are granted 
for photographic flights. 

No tools, handbills, containers, etc., may be thrown 
from any plane, but the Commissioner may waive any 
such regulation for charitable or similar affairs. 

Except in emergency instances no parachute jumps 
may be made from an aircraft in flight, unless the per- 
son is a licensed parachute jumper. A first aid kit. fire 
extinguisher and safety belts for pilot and passenger arc 
required on all tyjies of aircraft and specific regulations 
are enforced in regard to the care and use of parachutes 
for students and others. 

The state, like the Federal Government, requires uni- 
form lighting for various types of aircraft between one- 
half hour after sunset and one-half hour before sunrise: 

Airplanes: A green light on the right side and a red 
light on the left, each showing unbroken light between 
two vertical planes whose dihedral angle is 1 10° when 
measured to the left and right, respectively, from dead 
ahead. They must he visible at least two miles away. 


At the rear and shining rearward, a white light 
visible in a dihedral angle 140° bisected by a vertical 
plane through the line of flight. To he visible at least 
three miles away. 

Airships: Same as airplane except that the side lights 
must be doubled horizontally in a fore and aft position 
and the rear lights doubled vertically. Lights in a |>air 
to be seven feet apart, at least. 

Balloons: A free balloon must display one white 
light not less than twenty feet below the car and 
visible for at least two miles. A fixed lialloon or 
airship must carry three lights, red. white and red. in 
a vertical line one over the other, visible at least two 
miles away. The upper light must lie not less than 
twenty feet below the car and the spacing between the 
lights must he not less than seven nor more than ten 


HEX stationary, the lights on all aircraft which 
are on the surface of the water and not under con- 
trol or moored or anchored in navigation lanes, must show 
a white light visible for at least two miles in all directions. 
Mooring cables must show groups of three red lights not 
more than one hundred feet apart and the object to 
which the Imlloon is moored must be similarly marked. 

The state must approve any site selected by a munic- 
ipality for an airport and the Commissioner may sanc- 
tion the taking of additional land for just compensation, 
in the case of fields established prior to the passage of 
this act. He may. upon authorization by the Superior 
Court of a county, close or re-locate any highway which 
interferes with the safety or enlargement of a field, 
although lie must procure consent from the Highway 
Commissioner if a trunk or state-aid highway is involved. 
He is authorized, furthermore, to require the removal of 
any obstacles that may imperil aerial navigation or the 
operation of an airport and to establish safety zoning 
regulations governing the area adjacent to any airport. 

"With regard to our ruling that permits a 16-yr.- 
old boy to obtain a student pilot’s license I might say that 
such permission is based on our personal inspection. A 
boy may. but there is no assurance that he will, secure 
that license, any more than any other applicant and he 
cannot of course take passengers for hire. 

"Personnel Inspection Department is the name given 
to the very important division of the Aeronautics 
Department that includes first of all the customary med- 
ical inspection, but goes further. F.very .applicant must 
have the Wasserman test for epilepsy and if the disease 
is there, either in dormant or active form. Connecticut 
will not grant a license. Assuming, however, that tile 
applicant lias passed his medical tests and has taken his 
required instruction, he may not even then be considered 
cajiable of handling a plane. His past record must show 
a sense of responsibility, he must not he careless in his 
associations nor irresponsible in bis actions, in short he 
is judged as a man upon whose judgment and inherent 
stability of character as well as technical skill, will 
depend the safety of human lives and immensely valuable 
property. 

"I believe it is just as important for our Personnel 
Director to see the men on the field and to watch them 
under varying conditions as it is for him to see them in 
his office. That is why I ask him to attend large air 
meets whenever it is practical for him to lie away. He 
sees aviators from all walks of life and he gains each 
time more and more valuable experience as to their reac- 
tions both to the expected and the unexpected. 
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"I do not want you or anyone else to assume for one 
minute that we expect our men to be anything but 
human. There is a certain dare-deviltry that is inborn 
in every pioneering spirit and that is the spirit that makes 
aviator. They work hard and we know that they will 
play as hard, but underneath it all are other fundamental 
characteristics that will make a man dependable or not. 
Surely it is more reasonable to exert greater care in the 
first selection of men that it is to keep adding something 
at the other end in an attempt to combat, by more and 
more expensive schooling, inherent faults that can never 
be overcome. Up to the present time, too, our laws seem 
to have been constructed for the benefit of those pas- 
sengers who hire their passage and thus come under the 
protection of commercial pilot regulations. Is not some 
protection due those who fly with pilots licensed to take 
non-paying passengers?" 

The proof of these theories of Captain Knox would 
seem to lie in the state’s statistics. Under regulated 
flying, there has been but one fatality in seven years, 
among Connecticut licensed pilots, and that accident was 
attributed to an improperly designed plane which was 
barred from the state. These figures for 1929 show a 
healthy activity and interest in aviation, from the num- 
ber of planes and pilots licensed, and would certainly 
abolish the illusionary theory that restrictions such as 
are in effect there will cause any shortage in pilots. For 
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"The Federal authorities must always, in my opinion, 
control interstate transport. An adequate number of 
inspectors to cover the necessary fields can easily lie 
procured and supervision can be maintained without 
undue difficult}', from Washington. Pilots for this spe- 
cial type of work must be under Washington supervi- 
sion. also. 

"The producing of planes and all productive work 



should naturally lie considered as part of our nation- 
wide industrial program and the necessary inspection 
should be the duty of the Federal Government. 

‘‘Our government should, in my opinion, maintain a 
research bureau that may constantly strive for improve- 
ments in all divisions of aeronautics. It should also 
maintain a conference bureau engaged in gathering up- 
to-the-minute information on traffic and other conditions, 
which shall call into conference the authorities of various 
states as frequently as may be considered necessary for 
the coordination of the states' work, 

"Policing is a state job. The state has been proven to 
lie the most effective unit in land affairs and its province 
is equally clear in aviation. It is large enough to avoid 
subjection to local influences that hamper efficient work 
and yet small enough to cover its territory with scrupu- 
lous efficiency. The state aviation force should be 
authorized to handle violations of Federal regulations. 
It should pass judgment on whether a plane is main- 
tained properly and kept in safe flying condition but it 
should not lie asked to determine whether a plane is 
fundamentally proper in design. 

“ / X'he AKRONAI'TJCAI. ACTIVITIES of municipalities of 

A course may lie many and varied but their most im- 
portant work at the present time, as I see it, is in the dc- 
velopment of landing fields and the policing and enforce- 
ment of all air regulations, at the airports. I believe, in 
fact, that the latter should become part of the city ordi- 
nances, to give city officials proper jurisdiction. The es- 
tablishment of fields calls for intelligent and skillful plan- 
ning if much money is not to be wasted and Connecticut 
requires a town to secure the state's approval of the loca- 
tion of its proposed field. It is thus in a position to give 
that 'Community much helpful advice and to insure a con- 
tinuity of development throughout the state that should 
lie saving of taxpayers’ money and helpful to commer- 
cial flying. 

“Absurd misunderstanding to the contrary, there is 
nothing, nor will there by anything in Connecticut’s laws, 
that savors of lack of welcome to the flier from other 
parts who may drop into its midst either expectedly or 
unexpectedly. If he is in trouble he will receive gen- 
erous and whole-hearted help. He may fly within the 
state for thirty days without securing a license, provided 
lie carries on no commercial flying and provided he holds 
cither a Federal license or one from another state. He 
is asked to observe the laws of Connecticut in regard to 
the operation of planes in exactly the same manner that 
he would observe the motor vehicle laws of any section, 
reporting his presence, on arrival, to this office." 
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Alaskan Airways make 

RAPID PROGRESS 


Development Thus Far Has Speeded Up Travel in the Interior and 

By Kendall K. Hoyt 


A FTER half a century of slow ground methods. 

Alaska is speeding advancement by pioneering 
from the air. Not only are flight explorations bringing 
the development of pulpwood. minerals, and other re- 
sources front a remote possibility to a not far distant 
fact, but a network of airways has sprung up to serve 
the settled regions on a sound commercial basis. Sev- 
enty-one landing fields already have been constructed in 
addition to those supplied by nature and more are in 
progress. Air taxis are available at the principal towns 
for freight, mail, and passenger service to all points 
in the territory. 

What this means in linking scattered communities 
with each other and with the outside world may be appre- 
ciated from the fact that the mileage spread of Alaska 
is as great as that of the United States and the land area 
one-fifth as great. This vast expanse is populated by 
only 30.000 whites and as many natives. Land transport 
in the summer is limited to the railroad and highway 
system which connects the larger towns and seaports 
in central Alaska. In the winter when the northern 
ports are icebound and the roads arc snowed under, 
the well known dog sleds running over the frozen rivers, 
along the highways, or on specially constructed trails 


This article is based on the observations 
of E. W . Sawyer, executive assistant 
to Secretary of the Interior Wilbur 
and on the comment of other Wash- 
ington officials dealing with Alaskan 
development. Mr. Sawyer recently 
returned from an extensive tour of 
Alaska for his Department, 2000 miles 
of which was by air routes 


were the only means of travel prior to the introduction 
of airplanes. 

The distances are now spanned by planes on a year 
round schedule, landing on ground gear in the summer 
months or on runners during the snow period. Am- 
phibious have been found particularly useful. After 
the spring thaw when wide areas are a series of swamps 
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and pools, infested with countless flies and mosquitos, 
other means of travel would be impossible. Numerous 
lakes furnish good summer landings along the airways. 
Beaching facilities have been provided at several of the 
seaports. 

A comprehensive program of air field construction 
is being handled mainly by the Alaskan Road Commis- 
sion under its president. Maj. Malcolm Elliott of the 
Corps of Engineers, working with co-operative funds 
advanced by the Federal Government, the Territory of 
Alaska, and local communities. In addition to the reg- 
ular work of clearing, grading, and removal of boulders, 
the Commission supervises the erection of shelter cabins 
and telephone lines to the airports. Thus the airways 
are regarded by the government as a regular part of 
the transport system. 

W ith a through highway from Seattle to Fairbanks 
being considered as the next logical step in Alaskan 
development by both the United States and Canadian 
governments, the use of airplanes takes on a new signif- 
icance. Already more than half the distance has been 
spanned by road and present negotiations give reason 
to believe that the last gap will be closed within the next 
few years. But such a road will be blocked by snow six 
months out of the year leaving an established route 
which, for long jumps, doubtless will be flown during 
this period. Aside from the obvious saving in time, 
air transport may be in many instances cheaper than 
other methods even for fairly heavy commodities. Un- 
der extreme conditions in the past, haulage charges have 
run as high as $50 per ton-mile, a heavy burden on 
interior projects. It is said that the highway system al- 
ready has paid for itself several times over, saving at a 
guess $2,000,000 per year. There is no doubt that, pro- 
portional to the invested capital, the airways are on as 
sound an economic basis. Commercial firms seem to 
think so as shown by the recent merger of Alaskan 

It is not possible to estimate the value of airplanes, 
parts, and accessories which have gone into Alaskan 
use because the Commerce Department figures are not 
broken down to show these items, and because there is 


apparently no record of planes which have been flown 
into the territory to remain. Using Commerce statistics 
in which planes and parts are of principal value, though 
some other things are included, the rate of growth in 
exports from the United States to Alaska mav be shown 
by these figures as an index: $80,000 for 1926; $130,000 
for 1927: and $170,000 for 1928. Though not yet large 
compared with domestic output, these sums are a good 
showing for an infant enterprise and promise a profita- 
ble business for American firms in years to come. 


S o far, the main use of planes in Alaska has been for 
interior flights rather than for outside connections. 
However, such pioneer flights as those of Capt. Ross G. 
Hoyt last summer indicate the feasibility of a regular 
service to connect the airlines of the United States with 
those of Alaska. The overland route is now unfavorable 
because landing facilities arc not of the best. With: a 
series of fields provided in the British Columbia and 
Yukon towns east of the coast range, such as Hazleton, 
Atlin. Kluane Lake. etc., and at numerous points inland, 
it would be possible to get into Juneau or Fairbanks 
in safe and easy stages whence all Alaskan fields are 
readily accessible. 

The Pacific coast route is better though not on a 
regular schedule, planes have gone back and forth with- 
out mishap. From Los Angeles to funeau is not a 
difficult two-day flight with a stopover a’t Seattle. Land- 
ing fields on the coast of British Columbia and on the 
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Alaskan panhandle would lie 
a material aid and are 
projected. 

One of the difficulties of 
Alaskan flying is the rapidly 
changing weather and the 

fog during the spring and 

aviators, up-to-the-minute 
weather information is tele- 
phoned to most of the fields 
from the Signal Corps radio 

all important points. A 
weather bureau station has 
recently been established at 
Fairbanks to further this 


It is' believed that within 
a comparatively few years 
Alaska will lie an important link in an established air 
route from the United States to the Orient. Advancing 
industrial conditions in Japan and Manchuria will de- 
mand it. The difficulties are less than in the case of' 
transatlantic flying because the Oriental route would be 
mostly over or near land. A great circle of the earth 
describing the shortest distance between New York anil 
Tokyo passes a little south of Fairbanks and Nome, 
showing their strategic position in future air transport. 
Aside from the non-commercial flights which prove the 
possibility of such a route, one enterprising pilot recently 
went into Siberia and flew back to Alaska with a small 
fortune in high-grade furs. It is conceivable that there 
will be times when the saving of a week in the shipment 
of silks or other de luxe commodities from Japan might 
make the added cost of air transport worth while to 
American concerns. 

Returning again to the direct effect of aviation on 
Alaskan development, outstanding service has been ren- 
dered by the Navy planes which set out on a second 
expedition last summer to map large areas by air meth- 
ods for the U. S. Geological Survey. (Aviation, Dec. 
21, 1929.) Four Locning amphibious accompanied by 
the tender Gannett and a barge to house the photo- 
graphic and machine equipment and the technical per- 
sonnel have been mapping some of the larger islands 
and shore regions near Juneau. The Geological Survey 


past two years, thus lengthening the field season by a 
matter of weeks. Formerly the slow progress of pack 
trains to the point where mapping was to commence has 
been so slow that the men had to come out again to 
avoid the oncoming winter almost before they had fairly 

At a conservative estimate, air mapping is said to have 
set ahead the utilisation of vast mineral, pulpwood, and 
|M>wer reserves by at least several years. Large areas 
of Alaska are still unexplored as illustrated by an inci- 
dent on E. W. Sawyer's recent trip. Forced off course 
by fog, be discovered in a region hitherto supposed to be 
barren, a tract of 4.000.000 acres which will be excellent 
for reindeer grazing, forming an oasis, so to speak, 
when driving the animals overland. 

S um ming up aeronautics in Alaska, it may lie said that 
the enterprises which have been developing there 
against extremely adverse conditions have passed the ex- 
perimental stages anil are beginning to get in shape to 
form a nucleus for further expansion when it becomes 
economical to exploit Alaskan resources on a larger 
scale. Though nothing is forscen to justify a sudden 
boom, it is evident that Alaskan industries are growing 
a little bit each year and nobody is complaining about 
industrial depression. The outlook for Alaskan airlines 
would therefore appear promising not only as a pioneer 
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Capital Investment 

IN THE INDUSTRY 

A Particularly Interesting Analysis of How Capital has Been 
Invested in Aeronautics and for What Purposes 
it has Been Expended 


By Robert R. Doane 


T HE EXACT determination of the total invest- 
ment in an industry at any given time is a diffi- 
cult undertaking. It is difficult for many reasons: first, 
non-uniformity in methods of accounting presents a 
problem; second, the fact that all corporations do not 
issue public statements in any form: and third, if all 
statements were available and a uniform method of 
accounting were adopted there would still remain large 
differences of opinion as to those items that should be 



included in the estimate, as we have witnessed in the 
case of our railroad valuation problem. 

Hence the necessity of being specific in a clear defini- 
tion of exactly what it is we are setting out to find. 

The total capital funds invested in an industry : the 
total capital funds cm gloved by an industry: and the 
total capital represented as inherently a /'art of an indus- 
try are all different things and supply us with different 
totals. Thus there is at the outset a certain amount of 
confusion as to exactly what is meant by “total invest- 
ment." as well as to what value it would be to us if we 
had agreed upon a definition and knew the exact amount. 

In taking up the latter problem first it can be said 
that the advantage of seeing things whole is so obvious 
as to certainly not need a complete restatement here of 
the arguments in its defense. Suffice it to say that the 
problem of unbalanced production alone justifies our 
accurate knowledge of the resources at an industry's 
command. Further, such knowledge may serve to supply 
us with a set of standards or tests with which one branch 
of the aeronautical industry may be compared to an- 
other. as well as a measure of managerial efficiency 
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MANUFACTURING 


COMBINED INDUSTRY 


Total Capital Invealmenl.. 


Total Amount of Active Capital In At 




a n <1 individual corporate 
progress. 

The capital of an industry 
consists of its individual 
corporate assets. L a n d. 
buildings, machinery, raw 
materials, unfinished and fin- 
ished goods, investments, 
cash, accounts receivable, 
patents and all other forms of 
property owned by its indi- 
vidual participants, corporate 
partnership or otherwise, 
constitute its capital assets. 

Since many of the assets 
of a concern may fluctuate 
more or less continually in 
value they are likely to be 

worth at any given time — — 

more or less than their origi- 
nal cost. Therefore many prefer to measure the total cap- study 
ital investment by this yardstick of varying values— total 
number of shares outstanding times current market 
quotations. 

A less accurate but more commonly used method 
refers to capital investment as the total amount received 
from the sale of the corporate securities. This method 
eliminates the investment of new capital out of the profits 
of the business (surplus) and makes no provision for 
distinction between investment trusts, bolding companies, 
merger stock issues, etc. Further, and of prime impor- 
tance. the ultimate elimination of purely stock promo- 
tions. round which every industry is infested, cannot be 
readily accounted for. 

Then there is the finer economic distinction of capital 
— not as funds — but as goods and services employed plus 
the annual value added to the raw materials utilized in 
the process. This would quite naturally give us a much 
larger sum than any of the above-mentioned methods, 
as it must include the value of all planes, parts and 
engines made in any year as well as the value of the 
total number of planes already in use in the nation. 

And last — the actual investment in an industry — for 
all valid statistical purposes, consists of its capital liabil- 
ities which are its corporate ownership shares — plus 
surplus. Thus, literally, capital investment refers to the 
actual original cost of the assets of the various concerns 
plus what they have been able to save out of their 
operations. 

It is this latter method that we have employed in this 
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only because it enjoys the approval of good 
banking statistical practice, and will thus be more likely 
to supply a more accurate picture of the actual current 
position of the industry, but 
that it also represents what 
the average individual of 
competent business experi- 
ence has in mind when he 
employs the term "capital 
investment." However, in 
order to disappoint no one. 
all five estimates are given 
in Table II under their re- 
spective classifications. 

It has been estimated con- 
servatively by the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America that the 
beginning of 1928 saw ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 
invested in the aviation in- 
dustry. The Standard Sta- 
tistics Company of Ne w 
York has estimated, from a 
careful analysis of new se- 
curity offerings during the 
year, that at least $500,000,000 of new capital was 
attracted to the aviation industry during the year 1928. 
exclusive of largo sums advanced to closed corporations 
by private banking interests. According to a statistical 
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The "t«g Four* 1 * 

Companies » hose seturitiw ate l»ted on the New \ nrk Slock 

Companies whose securities oro listed on the New York Curb.. 

New York open market 

Miscellaneous companies, local concerns, close corporations. . 



75.254,180 81.763.500 

58,442,323 65.046,305 

62.078.570 68.381,904 

*371.340.420 *110,301,439 



853.715,235 847.109,820 872.512.935 


8.876.775 30.399.497 40,064.404 
14,610.584 16.948,273 43.364.203 
3,893,396 14.542.363 16.394,358 
16.219.198 21.799.990 35.067.180 
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86,506,332 869,006.603 

3,064.400 37.000.004 
9.636.488 33.727.715 
1,725,721 14.668.637 
4.186,588 30.880.592 


'This figure is obtained be the amounts charged against capital stock as on balance sheet carries this stock at the closing market prices as of August 14. 1929 
the liability side of the balance sheet of individual corporations, plus surplus. at 8219.531.880 13. The estimate as given in this table carries the capital in- 

-The Curtiss-W right Corporation, the largest in this group, is a holding com- vestment as given on the Mobility side plus surpius^of «teh corporation in^the 

Comprised , while its liabilities consist almost entirely of capital stock. Its opening may account for a large part of previous over-estimates. 
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study made by Air Investors. Incorporated, offerings of 
securities by 82 aviation companies during the year end- 
ing Aug. 31. 1929. totaled $248,000,000. This last figure 
represents an over-lapping however, as it also includes 
financing during the last third of 1928 which has already 
been included in the Standard Statistics estimate for that 

Emanating from presumably responsible quarters close 
to the industry there have been varying estimates placing 
the total sum anywhere between half a billion to a billion 
and a half dollars. The results of this study do not 
support such previous estimates. 

However inadequate the meager available figures may 
be it is clear that the total investment in the entire air- 
craft industry as a going number of concerns has never 
exceeded fonr-luiiidrcd-millioii dollars and at present 
stands at considerably less than that amount. Obviously 
a large portion of the recent financing which included 
issues for the consummation of mergers and consolida- 
tions cannot in their entirety be added to this total, as 
this merely represents a re-financing or re-capitalization 
of existing fixed and earning assets through an exchange 
of stock certificates and does not include new capita! 
investment in the strict sense of the term. Further, 
aviation insurance companies, aviation investment trusts, 
aviation sales financing companies cannot he added. 

It has further been estimated that during the past 
eighteen months there has been over $300,000,000 
invested in airports and landing fields in this country. 
This is exclusive of the military and naval figures. Of 
this amount that part invested by the industry itself 
could only come from funds already in hand and there- 
fore this total cannot he added to swell the figure with- 
out duplication. 

Also it should he noted that the current method of 
many specialists in this field, of determining the capital 
investment by the easy process of multiplying the total 
number of shares outstanding by the current market 
quotations, supplies a highly variable figure utterly bereft 
of practical meaning whatsoever. It has been borrowed. 



inadvertently, from some financial writers of the daily 
press who seem to he able to impress the public with 
a technique utterly without rational application this side 
of paradise. It would seem, especially for the conserva- 
tive interests of this industry, that a more guarded course 
could well he pursued. Such a procedure may he inter- 
esting as a measurement of pool manipulative efficiency 
coupled with the gullibility of a certain section of the 
investing public, but for any other practical purpose the 
writer fails to find validity. 

Some writers have implied a deep concern for the 
investing public who have so liberally supplied (accord- 
ing to them) almost seven hundred millions of dol- 



lars to the industry during the past two years. Now 
let us see. out of this amount, just how much the 
investing public really has contributed. First, there 
is the sum of a round 86 million for investment trusts 
and finance companies to he deducted as not going 
direct to the industry; next the sum of 20 million for 
holding company financing; third, it must he kept in 
mind that the practice of individual corporations within 
the industry of making inter-com|>any investments tends 
to dilute the invested dollar, this amounts to fully 15 per 
cent of the total. (When one corporation has sold its 
securities and out of the funds thus received and in turn 
invests in the stock of another aviation concern this 
stock is carried on the liability side of both balance 
sheets, although it represents money already belonging 
to the industry just the same as does the participation 
of the industry in the purchase and development of air- 
ports out of funds already in hand. As we have stated 
before, this clearly represents duplication and cannot lie 
added again to the actual new capital investment.) Then 
there are the number of shares which are authorized and 
outstanding but which have been issued to the promotors 
of the undertaking and are carried on the asset side as 
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a deferred asset but also appear on the liability side 
as a capital charge. Also the investment bouse of issue 
receives its commission in large part in stock which it 
will hold for a while and later distribute. Such deduc- 
tions figured at 5 per cent, certainly a conservative 
figure, would account for another 33.7 millions. Further 
there is that amount of which the issuing house or syn- 
dicate has been required to re-purchase as well as the 
undistributed supply still lying undigested on the dealers’ 
shelves: a total amount safely estimated at 10 per cent 
of the total, which never reached the ultimate investor. 
The total sum of these various deductions amounts to 
the considerable portion in excess of 280 million which 
may be subtracted. Of course this is a continuous process 
with new securities coming on to the market, over the 
period of twenty- four mouths under examination, which 
are in turn (a portion of them) traded out for the pre- 
viously partially distributed securities. On the whole it 
may he safely estimated that out of the total number of 
new offerings that part absorbed by the investing public 
does not stand at much more than 400 million dollars. 

When it is realized that during this same twenty-four 
months’ period the American investing public absorbed 
over twelve and one-half billion dollars in new corporate 
securities of railroads, public utilities and industrials ; 
imported another two billion dollars in foreign securities : 
purchased five billion dollars in new building and real 
estate ventures, and employed some seventeen billion 
dollars in stock market speculation, that portion which 
went into aviation was. in reality, uifimtcsimallv small. 
In other words, out of every dollar invested during 
this period just a fraction over one cent went into avia- 
tion. And yet the balance sheet of this industry today 
shows that they have conserved some four hundred and 
ten millions of dollars in assets. For this record it does 
not appear that aviation, as our youngest industry, need 
apologize. 

According to the 1929 balance sheet the total assets 
of the industry aggregates $410,291,429. There are 
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1.105.804 shares of preferred stocks and 43.349.560 
common shares outstanding. The total surplus stands 
at $29,051,009. Thus there is represented a total capital 
investment in the industry of $371,240,420. 

The assets are distributed ( see Chart 1 ) according to 
the following |>ercentages : 



Current assets thus are as follows: 



Current assets per share of common stock thus amount 
to 49 per cent of $410,291,429. or an average amount 
of $47.58 per share. With the per common share value 
of plant standing at 30 per cent and investments at 10 
per cent the theoretical hook value stands as follows: 
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Thus it can he readily seen that on Dec. 31. 1929. 
with aviation securities selling at a market valuation of 
382 million they were selling at exactly their hook value 
anil not discounting future earning power. 

Having now a general idea of the bookkeeping position 
of the industry the next question might well he asked — 
"What is the probable future value of the investor's 

When put on this basis such computations must essen- 
tially have no point unless relating to individual cor- 
porations. Here, again, the extremely meager informa- 
tion disclosed by many of the corporations offers only 
very general grounds for analysis. However, a fairly 
accurate approximation of the total annual gross return 
may he obtained, which, although it cannot he very help- 
ful in answering the above question, may serve very well 
as a measure of the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
industry's total capitalization. These ratios are clearly 
indicated in the accompanying Table No. III. The total 
gross value of business does -not include minor revenues 
front small operating conqtanies. local taxi service con- 

One of the important standards or tests of efficiency 
in all lines of business is the percentage of total expense 
of running the business to gross sales. This is what is 
commonly known as the "operating ratio.” The dif- 
ference between gross revenue (100 per cent) and the 
operating ratio is the percentage of gross profit on the 
sales. The higher the operating ratio the lower will he 
this percentage of gross profit — a high operating ratio 
may mean that a slight variation in expense would prove 
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sufficient to transform a profit into a 
loss. On the other hand a low operat- 
ing ratio — indicative of a business 
with substantial profits — is therefore 
subject to considerable competition. 

It will he noticed in Table III that 
both the transport and manufacturing 
divisions of aviation show a phenom- 
enally low operating ratio as compared 
with other branches of industry. A 
fact which is of outstanding signifi- 
cance to all those interested in the in- 
dustry at this time. It should he noted 
that this ratio has been obtained by 
averaging the gross sales and operat- 
ing expenditures of only the leading 
corporations in the industry and docs 
not include the smaller and more re- 
pent independent units. This method 
must essentially lie selected for its bet- 
ter ability to demonstrate aviation's 
possibilities. 

Another interesting and enlighten- 
ing comparison in the table will be 
found in the low percentage of gross 
return to total capitalization. This 
would indicate, on the basis of this 
showing for aviation, a clear over- 
capitalization. When we consider the 
small and highly favorable operating 
ratio compared to the rather low ratio 
of gross to capitalization it becomes 
clear that the business is a profitable 
one hut that the profits have had to be 
spread out too thin. However, this 
does not take into account the finan- 
cial management's plans for the 
ultimate improvement and growth 
business. 

It is thus conceivable from this analysis that the large 
increase in output of late years coupled with the so- 
called unbalanced production of last year lias not been . 
seeured at the expense of the industry's prolusion for the 

The present plant equipment of the industry was aug- 
mented during 1928 and early 1929 to a producing 
ca])acity of what has been estimated at 20.000 planes per 
annum. That such a rapid plant expansion would he 
sound only if an economic demand existed, goes without 
saying. In early 1929 predictions for the year's output 
ranged from 12.000 to 19.000 planes, whereas any sound 
basis of prediction could not help but limit the total 
consumption of planes to a figure nearer 6.000 for the 
year. That these earmarks of over-expansion have 
proven no more costly to the industry than the year-end 
condition of its balance sheet now discloses speaks well 
of its management s ability to effect a rapid readjustment. 

That portion of the entire sum of money now placed 
at the disposal of the aviation industry which is in- 
vested in raw materials, in stocks jjartly finished anil in 
finished products, and in accounts receivable now stands 
at a sum less than 15 per cent of its total assets. 

By adding to the above-named items the total market- 
able securities held, loans on call. Government bonds, and 
cash, we get the working capital of the industry as dis- 
tinct from its fixed capital. This sum now stands at 
approximately $250,000,000: almost two-thirds of the 
entire investment in the industry. Bv subtracting from 



i total volume < 


this amount the total current liabilities now standing at 
around $25,000,000 we get $225,000,000 as the total 
aggregate net working capital of the industry. A sum 
in excess of 50 per cent of the entire investment in the 
industry which is maintained in a liquid state, with an 
average ratio of current assets to current liabilities of 
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10 to 1. Certainly a comfortable and more than ade- 
quate working capital position. 

The per cent of current liabilities to current assets, of 
current assets to total assets, and of current liabilities to 
total liabilities follows: 



If there have been many instances of miscalculation 
in the estimation of demand it has not. in any visible 
sense, indicated itself as weakening the working capital 
position of the industry. 

A full set of principles as to the proper proportion 
of working capital employed in the aircraft industry 
cannot be undertaken within the limits of this study. 
However, it may be stated that it must lie clear that the 
proportion of working capital among the transport oper- 
ating companies is greater than in that of manufactur- 
ing. Also that in manufacturing the conditioning 
elements naturally involve the volume of business, the 
length of period of manufacture, the terms of sale and 
purchase, seasonal variations, etc. When these factors 
become more or less stabilized then we can probably say 
that a 50 per cent increase in output will necessitate a 
proportionate increase in working capital. 

From the foregoing it will he seen that not only from 
the standpoint of present plant equipment, but from that 
of working capital as well, the industry is entirely 
callable of supporting a far larger annual turnover be- 
fore recourse to borrowing or additional financing will be 

In looking upon any industry from an unbiased and 
impartial point of view we need a perspective in order to 
see clearly how it fits or can be made to fit into the mosiac 
of our industrial life. For this purpose Table IV has been 
included which supplies average comparative earning 
ratios for other important industrials outside the field 
of aviation. Also Table V has been included which may 
be of some assistance in ascertaining the relative sums of 
capital employed as well as' the present relative economic 
position of the various major industries. 

As long as there are changing perspectives within avia- 
tion there then must be a continual re-focusing if we are 
to keep the adjusting elements in clear definition. Espe- 
cially is this true since large numbers of the public have, 
through investment, come into partnership with it. 

At present the best available method this public has of 
measuring aviation’s advance is through the market 
behavior of its securities. Barring abnormal speculative 
conditions these values fluctuate with earnings. Witness 
the comparative relationship as shown in Chart 5 
between changes in percentage increases in output and 
gross earnings and market price trends. It appears from 
this study that the real inflation in aviation took place 
prior to 1929 and that as early as May of last year 
adjustments of considerable magnitude were under way. 

As a result of this review of the industry’s resources 
one thing is outstandingly clear — that aviation's advance- 
ment is not being retarded because of lack of funds. 
Like other divisions in the American industrial structure 
aviation has been able to take advantage of the unpre- 
cedented period of capital accumulation of recent years 
and attract to itself its proportionate share in abundance. 
So great has lieen this accumulation that a majority of 
the major companies — aside from being producing and 
transport units — are virtually investment trusts as well. 



with large anti diversified holdings in their portfolios 
ness enterprise. 

With a cash and liquid position almost invulnerable — 
with able management entirely capable of conserving its 
position — with an ever-present alertness to the develop- 
ment possibilities of worthy technical advances anti 
opportunities — it seems reasonable to expect these forces, 
which have contributed to its growth in the pnst. to con- 
tinue in effect for the future — and with even more telling 

An elemental characteristic of mankind is our delight 
in disciplining one another. Each time a business crisis 
arises there appears out of the void that inevitable 
reserve army of critics who pour forth their taunts at 
those enterprising men who are presumably so wont to 
blunder. These critics will take a segment of an indus- 
try which happens to be in the spotlight, analyze it 
down to the weakest point and then employ that point 
as a measure of the entire industry. This, of course, 
has its wholesome aspects, as such procedure serves as 
an inexpensive police or guard for the purpose of driving 
the undesirable promotion out of the field. But its results 
should not confuse the balanced mind on those outstand- 
ing elements within the industry that merit our more 
serious consideration. 
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ORGANIZATION OF INSPECTION IN 

Airplane Production 

By Robert Johnson 


I) 
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Inspection 

in the airplane factory is 

ne ite 

m of 

work about which the ultimate consume 

r may 

hear 

very little 

but which in reality is one 

■f the 

most 

important 

phases in the manufacture 

of his 

pur- 

chase. In 

this article Mr. Johnson w 

ites 

f the 

inspection 

methods at the Boeing plant 

and 

f the 

meticulous 

care taken to insure the 

same 

high 

ejrade of material and workmanship fro 

m drafting 


board to lest flight. 




nautical develo| 

been established 
a characteristic ■ 
the airplane, at 
engineers have it 
proved and refined 
aircraft to a degree 
of efficiency 
dependability that 
has resulted in the 
application of the 
term “airworthy” 
to the approved 
type airplane. Engi- 
neers have established the margin of safety, but the 
responsibility of maintaining it throughout actual air- 
plane manufacture rests with inspectors. 

To sum up the duties of the inspection staff of an 
airplane manufacturing organization, it not only must 
oversee the production work so that the plans of the 


which may lie in- 
consistent with the 
standards of safety 
and quality. At the 
plant with which the 
author is connected. 

spectors continually 
supervise the fabri- 
cation of the many 
thousands of parts 
entering into the assemblage of a single plane, and none 
of these parts may be used without the unqualified ap- 
proval of the inspection staff. In short, the inspector 
protects the quality of the airplane throughout its entire 
construction. 

We take it as fundamental that the inspection depart- 


enginecrmg person- 
nel arc carried out 
to the last detail. 


of the plans. 
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nient should he organized as a separate, self-contained 
unit responsible only to the management of the factory. 
This type of organization has been established, in spite 
of the necessarily close alliance of inspectors with the 
engineering department, in order to insure impersonal 
and unbiased evaluation of products. 


T he inspection staff includes 30 highly trained 
men, who are responsible for the conduct of in- 
spection in every department of the production organi- 
zation of the factory. John Wilson, who has been 
associated with the company since May. 1917, is chief 
inspector in charge of all company inspection. The as- 
sistant chief inspector is W. J. Tynan, also with many 
years of experience in airplane manufacture and in- 
spection. 

The responsibility of the inspection department com- 
mences with the receipt of raw materials at the factory, 
and ceases only with the final acceptance and shipping 
of the finished planes. When raw materials are re- 
ceived, they are first submitted for inspection. Gen- 
erally, this consists of a check for quality, quantity and 
dimension against the corresponding purchase order and 
billing. 

If the material is of the type which requires a 
chemical test for composition or physical tests for 
strength, dependent upon the requirements of the con- 
tract for which the material will be used, the inspector 
places the material under bond in the warehouse and 
samples are prepared for testing. Tests are conducted 
by the test engineer, who. although affiliated with the 
engineering department, is closely allied with the in- 
spection staff. If the tests are satisfactory, the mate- 
rial is properly color marked, to designate the kind of 
material, and transferred to the stock room to be stored 
until it is required for fabrication. In case the tests 
are unsatisfactory, the material is rejected and returned 
to the source of supply, with explanation of the cause 
for the rejection. 

Lumber is inspected at the source of supply by com- 
pany inspectors, and purchased on their recommendation. 
Parts produced in the machine shop are routed through 
the metal inspection booth, where they are accepted 
or rejected by the inspectors. Parts are inspected for 


material, dimensional accuracy and quality of workman- 
ship. 

Inspection is conducted with detailed drawings, which 
are submitted with the corresponding products. The 
finest type of instruments are used by the inspectors 
for measuring and other forms of inspection, to preclude 
the possibility of parts deviating even slightly from the 
dimensional requirements. 

S tef.i, parts arc heat-treated in electric furnaces for 
strengthening, and inspection in tins department not 
only includes examination of finished parts but also regu- 
lar checking of furnace temperatures to insure correct 
heat treatment. Test pieces are included with each con- 
signment of parts under 
treatment, and these are re- 
ferred to the test engineer. 

In cases where parts are 
fabricated from flat stock, 
as in the sheet metal depart- 
ment of the plant, a template 
anil one part are produced 
and submitted to the inspec- 
tor for his approval. If cor- 
rect. the template is accepted 
and production is started. 

In most cases during the 
fabrication of a part, several 
operations, necessitating work 
in various departments of 
the plant, are required be- 
fore it is completed. After 
each individual operation, the 
part is carefully inspected 
before it is transferred to 
the next department. The 
result of the inspector's ex- 
n B plant animation is indicated on the 
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shop order, which thus forms a complete record of the 
inspection of a part during its fabrication. 

In the assembly of structural units, such as the fuse- 
lage. wing frames or other members of the airplane, 
where a jig is employed, the latter is closely checked 
by inspectors before assemblage is commenced. When 
the jig is approved, the welding department assembles 
the component parts, which have been examined and 
approved. After the fuselage is completely assembled 
and cleaned, it is placed on a permanent steel alignment 
jig for a final inspection conducted with precision instru- 
ments for alignment checking. 

Such careful methods are carried out in the inspection 
work in the other production departments of the factory. 
Divisions of the inspection department are maintained 
in the receiving store, the machine shop, the sheet metal 
department, the wing assembly department, the brazing 
and welding department, the wood-working department, 
the hull department, the plating and enameling depart- 
ment, the fabric and dope 
rooms, the sub-assembly de- 
partment, the final assembly 
department, the shipping de- 
partment and the hangar at 
the testing field. 

In the inspection of cloth, 
for example, the number of 
threads to the square inch 
must be exactly checked. 

When the fabric is applicil 
to the wing frames, fuselages 
or tail structures, inspectors 
must make certain that the 
sewing conforms to military 
requirements. Stitches and 
knots must be checked for 
correctness and number, as 
well as for size. During 
the doping, inspectors must 
oversee the application of the dope so that the specified 
number of coats are applied, and that the application 
and treatment are correct. Water rubbing with a fine 
sandpaper is conducted to insure a smooth surface, and 
inspectors must supervise this to guard against injury to 
the fabric. Color dope is an effective preventative meas- 
ure against injury to the cloth, for the rubbing is stopped 
as soon as the color starts to whiten, or thin. 

I n the case of closed steel tubular structural members, 
such as the fuselage, the interior of the tubing is pro- 
tected by a coating of oil. Linseed oil is heated to a high 
temperature and forced into the tubing through a special 
port. The inspector can check the progress of the oil 
through the tubing by touch, for the hot oil heats the 
tubing, and when a part of the structure is cold, the 
inspector knows that something inside the tube is block- 
ing progress. When the framework is entirely oiled and 
subsequently drained, the ports are sealed and then a 
red oxide primer is applied and the entire structure is 
placed in a huge electric oven to be baked. Coats of 
enamel arc later applied and also liaked. and the inspector 
must check the oven temperatures during this process. 
Open tubular work is protected by an interior coating of 
red oxide primer. 

When the parts are completed and accepted by the 
inspectors, and following the completion of sub-assembly 
and the subsequent inspection, work is begun on the final 
assemblage of the airplane. The inspection in -this de- 


partment is extremely detailed. A department inspector 
and four sub-inspectors are engaged in conducting the 
inspection in the final assembly department. Every de- 
tail of the plane is checked. When the inspectors are 
satisfied that the plane fulfills all requirements, a tag is 
affixed to it signifying that it is completed, approved and 
ready for release to the test field. Inspection does not 
terminate, however, with the completion of final assem- 
bly. Before the airplane is flight tested, the field inspec- 
tors of the organization conduct a final detail inspec- 
tion. Instruments and engines are thoroughly tested 
and every pan and every connection is inspected. In 
engine installation inspection alone there is a report in- 
cluding 54 items that must be checked. 

T o eliminate the possibility of any unsatisfactory 
part entering into the construction of an airplane, a 
complete, system of identification and classification of 
jiarts by prominently displayed tags and stamping and 


numbering of parts is maintained by the inspection staff. 
The tags are prepared for accepteu parts, rejected parts, 
parts requiring further work, parts requiring repair 
work, parts accepted for heat teatment and completed 
planes released from the factory. The tags are affixed 
to conspicuous places on the parts to prevent any mis- 
carriage in their haiidhiu;. 

In the case of a rejected part, it is generally consigned 
to the scrap room, and it cannot be used in the assemblage 
of any plane. Often the inspector is in some doubt as 
to the acceptibility of a part, and in such case it is routed 
to the salvage department where it is stored for possible 
use or reworking, only after it has been examined by the 
salvage committee. I bis committee is composed of the 
Chief Inspector, the Chief Engineer, the Superintendent 
and one member representing the purchaser. 

The company inspection system at the Boeing plant 
is closely allied to Army and Navy ins]iection require- 
ments. and I)c|iartment of Commerce specifications are 
adhered to also. 

Inspection staff's are maintained, at any factory where 
military and naval work is done, by both'the Army and 
Navy for the purpose of examining the manufacture of 
military aircraft. Parts for Army and Navy planes 
must be designed and constructed according to military 
requirements and specifications. These parts are re- 
ferred to the Army or Navv inspectors for their ap- 
proval and acceptance only after the company’s own in- 
spectors have approved them. 
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exhibits and Salesmanship 

Some Timely Suggestions Regarding the Layout of 
Showrooms and Selling the Prospect 


By John A. Rose 


A IRCRAFT SELLING should lie. literally, on as 

"high a plane" as that of any other line of legiti- 
mate merchandise. To he successful in selling airplanes, 
salesmen need ready understanding, tact, ability and 
courtesy as well as loyalty and enthusiasm. No matter 
how good and self-selling an article is, the real salesman 
learns all there is to know about it, so that he can readily 
and correctly answer questions and thus put strength 
into his selling. 

Too many planes should not be crowded into display 
space. It is better to exhibit one or two to advantage. 
There is such a thing as "Eye Appeal" about a plane, 
so make the most of it. The airplanes in the display 
space should be so arranged as to invite people to stop 
and inspect them. A crowd draws a crowd, and the more 
people you can get to talking favorably about your ex- 
hibit and products, the more results you will get. 

The decorative scheme of the salesroom or display 
space ought to be of cheerful neutral tones, preferable 
of a light tone, to set off the planes to advantage. Noth- 
ing is more depressing than a poorly lighted, crudely 
decorated sales room or display space. There is usually 
not enough attention paid to these matter. Take a lesson 
from the display windows of some of the high grade 
department and furniture stores and motor show rooms. 

A small table should be at the liack of the sales room 
or display space, and a few. but only a few. catalogs 
or booklets on it. It is not a good plan to hand out 
literature indiscriminately. It is better when an inquirer 
asks for a catalog, to tell him that you will get one for 
him. but that as it is rather bulky, you will be glad to 
mail it to him. If this suggestion is made in the right 
way, it invariably causes the inquirer or prospect to give 
his name and address which lie might hesitate to do 
were he bluntly asked for them. People have been an- 
noyed by so many "high-pressure" salesmen that they 
are chary about giving their names. 

Salesmen should not post themselves immediately 
inside the door or entrance, but remain in the background. 
When visitors enter, they must be given time to get com- 
fortably within the place, after which they can be tact- 
fully approached — not rushed at. Instead of asking 
"are you interested in airplanes?" it should be taken for 
granted that the visitor is interested. 

Salesmen should quickly note what the visitor may be 
looking at on the planes, or what he seems to be inter- 


ested in. Possibly he is noticing the cockpit or cabin 
trimming, the struts, propeller, instruments, etc. ; then 
the salesman can start right there and pointing to the 
spot, say something appropriate regarding it. and im- 
mediately start talking about the plane and its various 
other features, mentioning its advantages in such a man- 
ner that when the visitor sees and compares other planes, 
he will recognize the advantages of certain types. 

When visitors come in. they should be given courteous 
and real attention, regardless of whether or not they may 
be located in the territory covered by some other dealer 
or salesman. The salesman should begin to get visitors 
interested in the various planes on exhibition, then after 
a time he can tactfully discover their business and resi- 
dence locations, and if it is not within his own selling 
territory, he can get hold of the proper dealer or sales- 
man. make the introduction and turn the party over. 

S alesmen should keep firmly in mind the fact that 
the exhibit is for the purpose of showing merchandise 
and obtaining business. And that Show Week is the 
time and place to get names and addresses of enough real 
prospects to enable them to close many satisfactory deals 
during at least the next three months. 

Particular care should be given to salesmen's attire. 
Clothes should be clean and recently pressed, shoes 
polished and not run down at the heel. Shirts, collars 
and ties should be spotless. Each salesman should be 
clean shaven with hair neatly trimmed and brushed. 
Appearance counts for a great deal these days, far more 
than ever before. By appearance we mean not only the 
salesmen, but the planes, merchandise, salesroom or 
exhibit space, which should be kept spick and span. 

Salesroom or booth should not be left at any time 
without at least one salesman in attendance. Sometimes 
during a dull hour is just when the best prospects are 
apt to show up. The luncheon and dinner hours can be 
arranged so that all the salesmen will not be away at 
the same time. 

Salesmen shonld study their own merchandise carefully 
so they will be thoroughly familiar with the goods and 
be able to answer intelligent questions intelligently. 
Nothing is so disconcerting to a prospective customer as 
to ask a question and have the salesman flounder around 
and then come out with an answer that is evasive or is 
incorrect or guesswork. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


llERKKirr I 7 . Powell, .' 


HIGH POINTS 

in the A, 
NE IPS 


► “IVor.'' Army Air Corps closes its 
tactical maneuvers in California. 
Among the high points: five demon- 
strations and inspections, the "defense” 
of San Francisco, night flights in forma- 
tion, radio, photographic, and mechan- 
ical pilot tests, high altitude maneuvers. 

► Camden has one. Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware stage the Tri- 
State Aircraft Show in Camden, N. J., 
April 18-26. with nineteen planes on 
display. Loyal D. Odlmcr managed the 

► Five may band. Officials of the 
American Eagle Aircraft Corp.. Lin- 
coln Aircraft Co., Light Manufacturing 
& Foundry Co., Szekely Aircraft & 
Engine Co. and Golden Eagle Aircraft 
Corp. are considering merger plans. 

► Going up. Exports of aircraft, en- 
gines. and accessories for March show 
upward trend compared with February. 

► 1 l'riglit change. Guy \V. Vaughn is 
elected head of Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. to succeed Charles L. Lawrance. 
who will devote more time to engineer- 
ing and research work for the Curtiss- 
Wright firms. 

► IF hat kept engines running. Aero- 
nautics Branch estimates 20.576.468 gal. 
of fuel and 1,028,823 gal. of oil were 
consumed in civil and commercial planes 


► .-It London. Adherents to London 
Naval Treaty decide no aircraft carrier 
of 10,000 tons (10.160 metric tons) or 
less standard displacement mounting a 

gun of 6.1 in. (155 mm.) shall he con- 
structed by the contracting parties. 

► The Battle of .Vote York. Some 
seventy Army and Navy planes will 
stage sham battles over New York City 
during the New York Aircraft Salon. 


► Struggle over. TJ. A. & T. secures 
control of National Air Transport. 
Frederick B. Rentschler is elected presi- 
dent of N.A.T. and chairman of the 
board, replacing C. M. Keys and 
Howard E. Coffin, respectively. 

► Fp to the President. With Hoover’s 
signature the Watres air mail bill will 
become a law as it has been passed by 
both the House and Senate. 

► Fire. The Bureau of Standards is 
conducting tests on the efficiency of 
hangar sprinklers in coping with fires. 


(.ohiirn Now Heads Fairchild 

NEW YORK (x. y.)— As we go to 
press, word is received that Carl S. 
Reed has resigned as president of the 
Fairchild Aviation Corp. Frederic G. 
Coburn, who has just been named presi- 
dent of The Aviation Corp. of which 
Fairchild is a subsidiary, now becomes 
president of Fairchild and thus will fill 
both positions. Mr. Reed became presi- 
dent of Fairchild last September, hav- 
ing replaced Sherman Fairchild at the 
time the latter became chairman of the 


Washington Officials 
View Navy Air Tactics 

NORFOLK (va.) — Navy fliers staged 
a series of maneuvers recently off the 
Virginia coast for Congressmen and 
military officials. Sixty-nine planes took 
part in the tactics and were flown off the 
plane carrier "Lexington” at ten-second 

The sham battle included an “attack” 
on the aircraft carrier, which responded 
with its anti-craft armament, secondary 
and machine gun batteries. Another 
phase of the proceedings centered 
around the “attack" by single-seaters of 
torpedo planes approaching their objec- 
tive under cover of smoke screens. 

For three hours the aerial program 
was staged for a group which included 
Senator Hiram Bingham, president of 
the National Aeronautic Association: 
David S. Ingalls. Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Aeronautics: Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics ; and members of 
the Senate and House Naval Affairs 
and Appropriations Committees. 



Army Maneuvers 
On Coast Completed 

26-Day Air Sham Bailie 
Achievements Reviewed 
LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Spectacu- 
lar formation flying, aerial dog fights, 
and an aerial review staged at United 
Airport, April 26, marked the close of 
the 1930 U. S. Army Air Corps maneu- 
vers, held from Mather Field, Sacra- 
mento. April 1-25. During the entire 
four weeks training period not a shot 
was fired or a bomb dropped, the 
maneuvers being directed at the per- 
fection of coordinated flying tactics, 
rather than on target practice. No 
casualties marred the 26 day war. 
although one emergency parachute jump 
was recorded when Lieut. I. A. Wood- 
ring, last survivor of the Army’s 
“Three Musketeers” of the 1928 Na- 
tional Air Races, leaped from a disabled 
pursuit plane. Mather Field, Sacra- 
mento. with a perfectly level landing 
area" one mile square, and surrounded 
by hundreds of square miles of flat 
farming country, proved an ideal flying 
base. An important aviation training 
center during the War, the field offered 
excellent accommodations. Located ap- 
proximately 100 mi. east of San Fran- 
cisco. Mather Field is strategctically 
situated with relation to all traffic cen- 
ter of California, whether rail, highway, 
or water, and is an ideal location from 
which to attack or defend these points 
from the air. 


Foi 

a state of war was assumed, in which 
Los Angeles and all Southern California 
almost as far north as San Francisco 
was in the hands of an invading army. 
The major problems were to harass 
the advancing troops from the air by 
destroying travel and communication 
centers, in order to tlelay the advance 
of the hostile army until supporting 
troops could be brought from the East 
for the defense of San Francisco. The 
maneuvers were climaxed by an aerial 
defense of San Francisco against an 
attacking enemy fleet presumed to be 
attempting to force the Golden Gate. 
Throughout the maneuvers, the air 
forces were assumed to be acting as an 
independent fighting wing, unsupported 
by organized ground troops. After the 
entire Wing had flown to Los Angeles 
for the April 26 review and exhibition 
the various units dispersed to their 
several home stations throughout the 
U.S. 

Actually, of course, the simulated war 
condition was merely used as a means 
of supplying objectives for the various 
( CnnthnirtI on Pape !>10) 
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Curtis Publishing Co. 

Issues Aero Survey Data 

PHILADELPHIA (pa. )— Following a 
six-month survey of the United States 
by air, Charles Coolidge Parlin. man- 
ager of the division of commercial re- 
search of the Curtis Publishing Co.. 


i 176-page hook called "The Aviation 
Industry.” This 20.387-mi. trip was 
covered by the Curtis company Ford 
plane in 207 hr. of flying time under 
the pilotage of A. \Y. Gorton. Curtis 
pilot. 

Says Mr. Parlin: "It seems to us 
likely that ultimately all first-class mail 
will be carried by airplane wherever an 
airplane can speed delivery: that a ma- 
jority of ‘Pullman class’ day travel for 
distances in excess of 100 mi. will be In- 
air : that air package transport may ex- 
ceed first-class mail and passengers 
combined.” He considers air express 
“one of the largest, perhaps the largest, 
potential for profit in the aviation in- 


Consumination of aviation’s extensive 
program will depend upon the following 
three factors, declares the writer: first, 
support by national and local govern- 
ments with mail contracts, weather ser- 
vice, radio, lighting, and airports: 
second, the willingness of capital to 
make consequential investments in the 
industry; third, the amount and char- 
acter of the advertising put behind the 
industry. 

Mr. Parlin advances the prognostica- 
tion that, within ten years fewer than 
ten companies, manufacturing less than 
twenty makes of planes, will produce 
more than 90 per cent of the total num- 
ber of craft. 

The report lists noise, wind and dust 
at airports, rough air, vibration, un- 
pleasant airport buildings, difficulty in 
reaching airports, lack of room in plane 
cabins, and dirty cabins as hindrances 
to flying enjoyment which must be elim- 
inated or reduced. 

Cited among the deficiences occurring 
in the airport end of aviation in this 
country are the lack of good lighting, 
poor runways and drainage, lack of ado- 

sufficient acreage. 


Two potential plane markets are be- 
lieved by Mr. Parlin to be found in 
women and farmers. The former are 
expected to become a determining factor 
in the purchase of private planes, and 
also in the development of more com- 
fortable and more pleasingly decorated 
transport craft. 

Just as the motor car has done away 
with the isolation of farmers, planes will 
bring them within even closer touch of 
urlian centers. Also, as a rule, farm- 
ers have room for landing fields, and 

Appended to the survey are the re- 
sults of two mail questionnaires. The 


Calibrating the Barograph Used by Elinor Smith 


planes and 1,189 replies were received, 
565 of them "commercial” and 624 “non- 
commercial.” The second was sent to 

1.0(10 students in avialion schools and 

253 replies were received. 

To the question, “What would you 
consider ideal for your purpose if you 
could have a plane built just to suit 
you ?” the epitome of answers from 
both owners and students was: "A three 
or four-place cabin monoplane, with 
dual controls and a single 150-300 lip. 
engine, having a cruising speed of 95- 
100 rn.p.h., hut capable of 125-130 

ni.p.h.” 

The replies show that more than 40 
per cent of non-commercial owners anil 
a majority of commercial owners and 
students have incomes of less than 
$5,000, while more than 30 per cent of 

comes in excess of $10,000. 

The age of the majority of non-com- 
mercial owners is more than 30 yr„ and 
more than 14 per cent are over 40. while 
67 per cent of the lower income groups 
combined is under 30 yr. of age. About 
60 per cent of the owners and 40 per 
cent of the students are married. More 
than one-fourth of the students are col- 
lege graduates and half are high school 
graduates or the equivalent. 

More than 90 per cent of the owners 
fly their planes, and a majority use their 
planes less rlian 300 hr. annuallv. 


Wings, Inc., Acquires Dnngan 

CLEVELAND (onto) — Dungan Air- 
ways. Inc., which operates a flying 
school from which 226 students have 
been graduated since 1928. lias been 
taken over as a subsidiary by Wings. 
Inc., newly-formed $150,000 air firm. 
Activities of the Dtingan concern will 
be expanded. 


T his is the way the Bureau of 
Standards, at Washington, calibrates 
a barograph to determine the actual 
height reached in record altitude at- 
tempts. Mr. Henrickson, of the Bureau, 
is shown checking the instrument re- 
cently used by Miss Elinor Smith in her 
flight to the record height (for women) 
of 27,418 ft. over Roosevelt Field, L. 1. 
The conditions affecting the barograph 
in the flight are simulated by reducing 
the pressure and temperature within the 
bell jar. The instrument is then checked 
against the mercurial barometer, with 
the indicated altitude at the greatest 
height of the flight being compared with 
the mercury column to ascertain the 
degree of deviation. 


MacKenzie and American Merge 

PORTLAND (orb.) — Merger of the 
MacKenzie- Morrow Aviation Co., of 
Portland, with the American Aircraft 
Company, Ltd., of Los Angeles, is an- 
nounced. The Portland concern will 
continue to operate its aviation school 
at Swan Island Airport under its pre- 
sent name and will act as distributor of 
American Eagle planes. Heading the 
new company as president is Arthur B. 
MacKenzie. Other directors are Tom 
Trebell, vice-president: George D. 

Strado, secretary: W. E. Rice, treas- 
urer : Merle F. Kelly, chief pilot ; and 
Jack Morrow, in charge of the Portland 
office. 


Navy Orders Richfield Gas 

NEW YORK ( x. Y.) —Richfield Oil 
Corporation of New York, a subsidiary 
of the Richfield Oil Company of Calif- 
lias received an order from the United 
States Navy Department for 1,892,000 
gal. of gasoline, to be delivered tmnie- 
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Many Subjects Listed 
For Dayton Aero Meeting 

DAYTON (ohio) — The complete pro- 
gram of the Fourth National Technical 
Aeronautic Meeting to be held here 
May 19-22 under the auspices of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers has been announced as follows: 




merlca." Roy Wright, 
.or, Slmmons-Boardman 


‘•Economic Aspects of 


'•Airplane Design, 


Ohio Air Law Meeting Called 

COLUMBUS (ohio) — John M. Vorys, 
state director of aeronautics, has called 
a conference of county sheriffs and 
prosecuting attorneys of Ohio to meet 
here May 7 in order to discuss enforce- 
ment of laws governing aviation. The 
conference will deal particularly with 
enforcement of laws relating to licensing 
of aircraft and pilots and the administra- 
tion of regulations authorized by the last 
legislature. Speakers will include Mr. 
Vorys, Governor Cooper, Attorney 
General Bettman, and J. S. Marriott, of 
the Aero Branch. Officials will be given 
an opportunity to make airplane flights. 


Tests Automatic Chute Release 


"Design of Aliqjl 


Dayton-Biltmore. 


VALLEY STREAM (l. i., n. y.)— To 
test a new device designed to open a 
parachute automatically, John Runger 
jumped from a plane here April 27 with 
his hands tied behind his back. The 
chute opened nicely, but Runger landed 
in a tree near the field. Through use of 
a box and cord arrangement, Runger’s 
parachute was released automatically 
when he had fallen a short distance, the 
chute release ring having remained with 
the plane. The apparatus, it is thought, 
will have a practical use for passenger 
planes in which those unversed in the 
use of the parachute fly. 

[Somehow we think that the feat of 
dropping from a plane with hands tied 
behind one’s back deserves special at- 
tention under the heading, "How Not 
Promote Aviation." We think so 
Flugzenwerke, Warnemund, regardless of how infallible the device 
may have been, and we think so even 
considering the fact that the bindings 
were arranged, as we understand, for 
emergency breakage. — Ed.] 


"Airplane Wing Trussing," Richard Mock. 




it Institute, Columbus, 




' Superchargers f 


I. Lyon, First Lieutenant, 


Air Corps, Wright Field. D 


1> Fleldj Materlals^buildlng : ^ ^ 

Vought Corp., Long Island City. Y. 




»:30 a.m. General Session, Hotel Dayton- 
Biltmore Ballroom: 

"Silencing the Airplane," Hugh L. Dryden, 


Aero Branch Figures 
Gas and Oil Consumption 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Estimates com- 
piled by the Aeronautics Branch on fuel 
and oil employed by commercial and 
civil aircraft from 1926-1930 are 38,- 
811.954 gal. of fuel and 1,941,098 gal. 

More than half, or 20,576,468 gal. of 
gasoline were used during 1929, contin- 
ues the report, while 1,028,823 gal. of 
the four-year oil total was absorbed 

An estimated consumption of 16,176,- 
468 gal. of fuel and 808.823 gal. of oil 
were credited to miscellaneous opera- 
tions — student instruction, aerial photog- 
raphy. private flying, sight-seeing, non- 
scheduled commercial flights, crop dust- 
ing. and experimental flying — last year. 

Regularly scheduled m ai l , passenger, 
and express planes in 1929 "burned up” 
approximately 4.400,000 gal. of gasoline 
and 220,000 gal. of oil. The growth in 
the number of gallons of oil and fuel 
used for airplanes during the past four 
years is shown as follows: 

Gasoline — Approximately 3,300.000 
gal. in 1926, 5,060,000 in 1927, 9,900.000 
in 1928, and 20,576,468 in 1929. 

Engine oil — Approximately 165,000 
gal. in 1926, 253,000 in 1927, 495.000 in 
1928, and 1.028,823 in 1929. 

A saving of approximately $500,000 
a year is effected by the aviation indus- 
try due to the action of 32 states and 
the District of Columbia in either ex- 
empting aviation fuel from taxation or 
refunding the excise. 

So declares the Air Travel Division 
of the American Automobile Association 
following a study based on the consump- 
tion of 20,576,468 gal. last year, and an 
average gasoline tax rate for the coun- 
try of .0322 cents per gallon. 

It was pointed out that the heaviest 
aircraft operations in 1929 occurred in 
states which are tax-exempt or refund 
the surcharge. 

The states which do not provide for 
an exemption or refund are: Alabama, 
Arkansas. Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana. Mississippi. Nebraska. New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania. South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Utah, and Vermont. 


Seattle Air Week Observed 




SEATTLE (wash.) — Capt. John A. 
Macready, Tex Rankin, and Emory B. 
Bronte were among the well known 
l Airplane Transporta- flj ers w ho took part recently in this 
city’s Air Week celebration, April 
21-27. The affair was sanctioned by 
the National Aeronautic Association 
and managed by Valentine Gephart. 
Some forty planes participated. 


Inc,, Brooklyn, 


:lples nnd Developments of Air I- 


. Aircraft Engines Session, Wright 


ft Engine Division, / 


"Installation of Aircooled Radial ’ 
gines," P. B. Taylor, acting chief er 
neer. Wright Aeronautical Corp. 


Floyd Smith Forms Chute Firm 

BUFFALO (n. y.)— The Floyd Smith 
Safety Chute Co., this city, has been 
formed by Floyd Smith. The office of 
the company is located at 528 Genesee 
Building. 
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Army Coast Maneuvers 
Are Completed 

(Continued Iron rage 307) 
squadrons, and much of the time was de- 
voted to practise formation flying, and 
to aerial reviews and exhibitions. This 
was the first time that all branches of 
the Army Air Corps have been brought 
together for coordinated training and it 
proved an invaluable opportunity to test 
the relative efficiency of pursuit, attack, 
observation, and bombing units when 
supporting each other in battle maneu- 
vers. With approximately 150 planes, 
240 officers, and 350 enlisted men taking 
part in the exercises under the command 
of Brig. Gen. William E. Gillmore, as 
Commander in Chief of the First Pro- 
visional Wing, the complete training 
period included five aerial demonstra- 
tions, inspections and reviews; the 
dedication of two airports ; a mass flight 
in defense of San Francisco ; and three 
night formation flights, in addition to 
the regular training schedule and a 
series of special flights in connection 
with radio, photography, gyroscopically 
controlled flight, and other experiments. 


Participating squadrons set up new 
records for long distance cross country 
flights of Army air force units. The 
First Pursuit Group, Selfridge Field. 
Mich., commanded by Maj. Ralph 
Royce, made a round trip journey of 
4300 mi. with 40 pursuit planes and 
four cargo planes. The Second Bom- 
bardment Group, commanded by Maj. 
Hugh J. Knerr, Langley Field, Va.. 
negotiated a round trip flight of 5800 
mi. with nineteen bombers and one 
cargo plane. The Third Attack Group, 
commanded by Maj. Davenport John- 
son, Fort Crockett, Tex., flew a round 
trip of 3600 mi. with 28 attack and one 
cargo plane. The Seventh Bombard- 
ment Group, commanded by Maj. Carl 
Spat/., Rockwell Field, San’ Diego, flew 
approximately 1000 mi. round trip with 
twenty pursuit planes, four bombers,, 
and two cargo planes, while the Ninety- 
First Observation Squadron, commanded 
bv Capt. Walter H. Kraus. Crissev 
Field. San Francisco, had only 95 mi. 
to fly each way with seven observation 
planes and one transport. Thus the 
total plane mileage travelling to and 
from the maneuvers alone, exceeded 
437,000 mi., all of which was flown 
without serious accident or delay. 


Planes participating in the maneuvers 
included the Curtiss "Hawk” P-l-B 
pursuit plane powered with a Curtiss 
D-12 430 hp. engine, the Boeing P-12 
pursuit plane powered with the Pratt 
& Whitney 420 hp. Wasp, Douglas 
O-2-H observation plane powered with 
420 hp. Liberty engine, Curtiss Falcon 
A-3 attack planes powered with the 
Curtiss D-12 430 hp. engine. Keystone 
L-B-7 light bomber powered with two 
Pratt & Whitney Hornet engines of 
525 hp. each and carrying a load of 
2,000 lb. of bombs, and the Curtiss Con- 


dor B-2 bomber powered with two 
Curtiss GV-1570 engines of 600 hp, 
each and carrying a bomb load totalling 
4,0001b. 

Particular importance is attached to 
the fact that this is the first time that a 
large air force has successfully operated 
for an extended period of time entirely 
independent of surface supply systems. 
All supplies, including a number of 
complete engines^ in their crates, were 

engined Ford and Fokker transport 
planes which were kept in constant 
service for the entire period of the 
maneuvers and a considerable time be- 
fore- In the case of two forced landings 
due to engine trouble which occurred 
during the exercises, entire new engines 
were carried to the stranded planes in 
the transport planes, installed by Army 
mechanics, and the damaged engines 
returned to the field via air transport. 
The success of this feature of the 
maneuvers has demonstrated that an air 
force may be set up wherever strategic 
exigencies may dictate, regardless of the 
condition or extent of surface transport 
systems. 

Supply and maintenance was set up 
under field conditions with Maj. H. H. 
Arnold in charge and Capt. E. E. Adler. 
An Air Force Depot took care of ser- 
vicing and maintenance under the direc- 
tion of Lieut. C. P. Kane, in charge of 
supply, and Lieut. D. N. Dunton, in 
charge of engineering. Repair and 
maintenance consisted almost exclu- 
sively of removing worn or damaged 
units and replacing them with new 
equipment, although there were a num- 
ber of instances where minor repairs 

successful functioning of this depart- 
ment is shown by the record of 97 per 
cent of planes in service throughout the 
period of the maneuvers. The First 

engined planes was under command of 
Capt. V. H. Pascale, with Warrant 
Officer Bradshaw assisting. 


Tactical developments brought to 
light by the maneuvers, in addition to 
those relating to the employment of 
radio, and high altitude flying, included 
the adoption of several new formations. 
An excellent defensive formation for 
bombing squadrons was demonstrated 
with a seven-plane flight in blunt Vee 
formation with two planes closing the 
open end. The feature of this formation 
is that the planes are staggered down 
from the leader, instead of up, thus 
permitting the rear gunners of each 
plane to concentrate their fire in defense 
of any planes to their rear, and also 
permitting of the strongest possible 
defense against an attack from the 
rear. Another development was the 
definite abandonment of pursuit attack 
on bombing planes from the rear and 
below, this position having proved so 
vulnerable for the attacking plane as to 
place it under the ban. Pursuit tactics 
in attacking a flight of bombing planes 
included the perfection of a triple syn- 
chronized type of attack which involves 
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long range harassing fire from a 
line of pursuit planes far to the 
rear of and above the planes un- 
der attack, followed by a perfectly 
timed simultaneous diving attack upon 
the bombers from their right and left 
front quarter. Attack planes flying 
along within 50 or 100 ft. of the ground 
were shown to mave a decided advan- 
tage over attacking pursuit groups, 
confirming the theory that the best 
defense of the attack plane is to fly as 
low as possible, taking all possible 
advantage of contour concealment. At- 
tack planes were also used in connection 
with convoying bombers across the 
enemy line, the theory being that the 
attack squadron could so harass enemy 
anti-aircraft fire as to render it ineffec- 
tive. The bombers would also be ac- 
companied by the pursuit convoy flying 


! then: 


This 


! Of ! 


planes, coupled with their employment 
against all manner of ground targets, is 
a development peculiar to America, as 
no other country has developed such an 


feasible t 


miploy n 


s for 


s of 


....... is 54 pursuit planes, but using 

no more than eighteen planes in a 
single squadron and maintaining the 
basic element of three planes, each with 
a group leader. In the critiques follow- 
ing simulated aerial combat it was 
found highly desirable to increase the 
use of camera guns for training. 

Successful high altitude formation 
flying was demonstrated by the 95th 
Pursuit Squadron commanded by Capt. 
Hugh M. Elmendorff which flew in 
formation to above 25.000 ft. and 
maneuvered at that point. The planes, 
Pratt & Whitney powered Boeing 
P-12’s, carried full military equipment. 

One of the most promising advances 
demonstrated was the employment of 

for the direction of actual aerial combat 

the squadron leader alone, Captain 
Elmendorff, was equipped with both 
sending and receiving apparatus, while 
each of his five element leaders was 

pilots learned their signals just as a 
football team does, and without learning 
the telegraph alphabet they quickly be- 
came adept at interpreting the standard 
signals employed. The squadron leader, 
by this method, can take general orders 
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Club Offers M.I.T. Scholarship 

COLUMBUS (OHIO)— A scholarship 

chusetts Institute of Technology is being 
offered by the Technology Club of Cen- 
tral Ohio. The scholarship covers the 
tuition fee of $400. Applicants must 
either be university students or grad- 
uates and must give satisfactory evi- 
dence of scholarship. The successful 
applicant will be selected by the club 
with the assistance of the dean of his 
college. Officers of the club are : R. R. 
Litehiser, president; E. M. Woodward, 
secretary-treasurer, and R. A. Allton, 
Thomas R. Lathrope, Wilfred A. Paine 
and Clarence E. Richards, scholarship 
committee. 


Elect Guy Vaughn 
Head of Wright Aero 

NEW YORK (n. v.)— Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Paterson, N. J„ is now 
headed by Guy W. Vaughn, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company for the past five years. His 
predecessor, Charles L. Lawrance, re- 
tired from the office of president to 



Co., a vice-president of Wright Aero- 
nautical; Bruce G. Leighton, formerly 
in charge of engine sales, a vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and a member 
of the board of directors; Frank H. 
Russell, for some time a vice-president 
ot the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co.. 
a vice-president of the Curtiss- Wright 


To Hold Airship Base Hearings 

WASHINGTON (t>. c.)— Hearings 
concerning the selection of the $5,000,000 
Pacific Coast Navy dirigible base are to 
be held sometime this week, it has been 
learned. Merits of both the Sunnyvale 
and Camp Kearney sites will be dis- 
cussed. and later the committee will go 


Japanese Army Uses Irvins 

BUFFALO (x. v.)— Irving Air Chute 
Co. announces that Irvin parachutes 
have now been made standard equipment 
for the Japanese Army Air Corps. A 
re-order for Irvin chutes has just been 
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Form Canadian Firm 
To Handle Slot Rights 

TORONTO (oxt.) — A public offer- 
ing of securities is being made by the 
Aircraft Slotted Wing Corporation. 
Ltd., through local financial houses. 
The company has an authorized capital 
of $500,000 in seven per cent cumula- 
tive preferred shares of $100 par value, 
of which 2,500 are to be presently 
outstanding; and 20,000 shares of 
common stock of no par value, of 
which 15,000 shares are to become 
outstanding. 

The preferred shares are redeemable 
in whole or in part at $110 and are 
being offered in a unit of one preferred 
and one common at $100 per unit. 
Of the 15,000 shares of common to be 
outstanding, 3,000 are allotted to 
Handley Page, Ltd., as part of the 
purchase price of the patents. 

The company has been formed to 
acquire all Canadian and Newfound- 
land rights and patents covering the 
Handley Page automatic slotted wing 
device, together with the benefits of 
all existing contracts of Handley Page, 
Ltd., for licensing in Canada under 
these patents. In addition the com- 
pany acquires the rights of all dis- 
coveries made by Handley Page in the 
future on all improvements to increase 
the lift of aircraft wings. 

The business of the company is to 
grant a license on a royalty basis to 
aircraft craftsmen for the use of the 
Handley Page slots. The company, 
therefore, requires no factory or plant, 
its revenue being derived solely from 
royalties paid under license. 

The English Handley Page com- 
pany obtained $35,843 from privileges 
granted in Canada last year. Contracts 
have been entered into with DeHavil- 
land Aircraft of Canada, The Curtiss- 
Reid Aircraft Co., Canadian Vickers, 
and the Ottawa Car Manufacturing 
Co., the last named producer of Avro 


A.S.M.E. Aero Meeting in Seattle 

SEATTLE (wash.)— University of 
Washington will be the scene of the 
national convention of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, aero- 
nautics section, May 28-29. This will 
be the first time the society has held 
that meeting in the West and it will 
be regarded as an incentive to aviation 
in this section, declares Prof. B. T. 
McMinn, of the University of Washing- 
ton engineering department and secre- 
tary of the Western Washington branch 
of the A.S.M.E. 


Douglas Contract to MacWhyte 

KENOSHA (wis.) — Contracts for 
streamline tie rods, bracing wires, and 
fuselage wire for 260 airplanes, have 
been given the MacWhyte Company 
here by the Douglas Aircraft Co. on a 
contract for Army and Navy planes. 
The contract will require six weeks. 



Tri-State Show 
Held in Camden 

Exhibition Ran April 18-26, 
Nineteen Aircraft Displayed 

CAMDEN (n. j.)— This city’s Tri- 
State Aircraft Show, held in Conven- 
tion Hall, April 18-26, drew approxi- 
mately 25,000 paid admissions during 
its eight-day run. Loyal D. Odhner, 
executive secretary of the Camden 
imber of Commerce, sponsor of the 
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planes and two 

gliders were on exhibition in the main 
auditorium, 127 x 220 ft., while some 
fifty accessory displays were housed in 
booths either surrounding the machines 
or located in a wing of the building. 

Nearly a dozen craft were stationed 
at Central Airport, about a mile from 
Convention Hall, and were kept busy 
taking aloft passengers who had pre- 
sented their show tickets in part pay- 
ment for flights. Universal Flying 
Service was one of the busiest pleasure- 
hop operators during the week. 

Officials reported five craft and sev- 
eral gliders were sold at the exposition, 
the planes being two Wacos, two Mono- 
coupes, and a Bird. 

one of the most interesting exhibits on 

Patrician, employing steel tubing manu- 
factured by the Summerill I ubmg Co. 
and displayed by that concern. 

Telephone-Typewriters, used fo ' 


senting the different means and modes 
of transportation from earliest times 
until the present. Show patrons 
favored with music broadcasts during 
the day and special events, including 
band concerts at night. 

The day-by-day program of the show 
was as follows: April 18, opening day 
ceremonies; April 19, War Veterans’ 
Day, Junior Model Plane Contests; 
April 21, Famous Pilots’ Day; April 
22, Women Pilots’ Day; April 23, Air 
Mail Pilots’ Day; April 24, New Jer- 
sey Day; April 25, Pennsylvania Day; 
April 26, Delaware Day. 

Included among the various well- 
known fliers and personages who visited 
the show were Capt. Frank M. Hawks, 
who was towed from New York in his 
Eaglet glider; Col. Clarence M. Young, 
Parker Cramer, Martin Jensen, George 
Haldeman, Mrs. Opal Kuntz, Lieut. 
William White, Newark-Buenos Aires 
flier; Mrs. Keith Miller, Capt. William 
Lancaster, and Louise Thaden. 

Few Kon-Aero Display# 

A committee of the following Camden 
Chamber of Commerce members aided 
director L. D. Odhner in managing the 
exposition: George B. Robeson, chair- 
man of the aviation committee; Paul 
F. Cranston, director of publicity: 
Charles J. Mooney, director of sales: 
Kenneth F. Hicks, manager. 

With the exception of a stand where 
"aviation fountain pens” were on sale 
and a booth where quite a miscellaneous 
collection of aeronautical publications 
was offered to the public, every exhibit 
had some rather definite aviation angle 
to it and had therefore been rightly 
accorded a place in the exhibition. 

The airplanes displayed were a Chal- 
lenger, Aeromarine Klemm, Bellanca 
Pacemaker, Bird, D-29-A Standard, 
Barling NB-3, Travel Air, Gipsv 
Moth, OX Robin, Monocoupe 90. Im- 
perial, Kinncr Waco, Jacobs Waco, 
Pitcairn Mailwing PA-7, Air-Istocrat 
SP7. Air-Istocrat Bullet, Club Ford, 
Davis V-3, and a KR-21 Trainer. 
There follows a list of exhibitors : 
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York Times, Parker & Co., Philadelphia 
Air Transport, Philadelphia Chamber of 

Pitcairn Aircraft, Inc., Public Service Corp., 
Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
R.C.A.- Victor Company. Inc., Richfield Oil 

craft 'distributors). Snll-Me Co.Tsears! Roe- 
buck & Co., Skyhaven Airport, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, Starllghters, 
r— ‘ r> "‘ Airport), Strandwltz & 

■ill Tubing Co., Tri-State 
r Federation, Truscon 
States Aircraft Corp., 


Scott, Inc., Sun 
Regional Piai 

U. S. Navy. U. 
Foreign' Wars, 




To Stage Air “Attack” 
During New York Show 

NEW YORK (n. y.) — One of the fea- 


ic staged 


h the 






airlines, interested many of tin 
These machines, produced by A.T.&T., 
were exhibited by Eastern Air Trans- 
port, which uses them at the various 
fields along its mail routes. 

A continual stream of patrons passed 
up the stairway leading to the club 
Ford plane and commented on the lux- 
nriousness of its appointments. 

One of the new Jacobs, 7-cylinder. 
140 hp. engines, which arc to be* manu- 
factured in a plant now nearing com- 
pletion at Central Airport. Camden, was 
shown installed in a Waco. The engines 
displayed included another Jacobs power 
plant, two Brownback Tigers, one with 
a section cutaway, and a Whirlwind J-5. 

Decorative effects inside the building 
were obtained by wall-hung draoes on 


T onager Features 
In Trial Monoplane 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— It 
has been learned here that the 
Curtiss firm, in line with its 
development of a commercial 
craft embodying the safety 
features of the Guggenheim 
Contest Tanager, has built 
an experimental monoplane 
carrying slots, flaps, and 
floating ailerons. The plane 
was assembled at the Garden 
City plant and is reported to 
have been initially test flown. 


New York Aircraft Salon, May 3-10, is 
a sham attack on the city, to be en- 
gaged in by some seventy Army and 
Navy planes. 

Lighter-than-air ships, headed by the 
"Los Angeles” and the ZMC-2, will also 
participate in the aerial tactics, May 3, 
4, 5, 6 and 9. It is expected some of 
the attack planes will take-off from the 
aircraft carrier "Saratoga," which is 
scheduled to be riding at anchor in the 
Hudson during the show period. 

Another side of the aeronautical pic- 
ture will be emphasized on May 8. when 
Madison Square Garden will be the 
scene of a program honoring the 
pioneers of air travel. At that time the 
speakers will be Alfred H. Swain, vice- 
president of General Motors: Elisha 
Lee, senior vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad: P. W. Chapman, 
president of the United States Lines: 
and Col. Clarence M. Y oung, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

These men will tell how various types 
of travel have been linked together in 
producing the large network of air 
transport systems now in operation 
throughout this country. 

With the announcement that permis- 
sion is granted for the show to remain 
open on Sunday, May 4. a special pro- 

tion has been arranged for that day. 

Speakers will include Lieut. Com. 
John W. Iseman, Commander, 3rd Naval 
Training Squadron, Rockaway Beach, 
L. I.; and Prof. Roland H. Spaulding, 
educational specialist of the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Fund Committee of Elementary 
and Secondary Education. They will 
talk on teaching youth how to fly in 
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Limitation of Plane 
Carriers in Naval Treaty 

WASHINGTON (d. f.)— In the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty recently drafted air- 
craft carriers and their limitation were 
handled in Part 1, Articles III, IV, 
and V, as follows: 


1. For the purpose of the 


i in Chapter 2, Part 4. of 
aty is hereby replaced bv 


craft 


the follow 
The ex, 
includes any surface vessel of \ 
whatever its displacement, designed for 
the specific and exclusive purpose of 
carrying aircraft and so constructed 
that aircraft can be launched therefrom 


d landed then. 
2. The fitting 
flying-off platfori 
ship, cruiser oi 
such vessel was r 


of ; 


landing-on or 
:k on a capital 
lycr. provided 


charged to or classified in the category 
of aircraft carriers. 

3. No existing capital ship shall be 
fitted with a landing-on platform or 


1. No aircraft carrier of 10,000 
tons (10,160 metric tons) or less 
standard displacement mounting a gun 
above 6.1 in. (155 mm.) calibre shall 
be acquired by, or constructed by or 
for, any of the high contracting 

2. As from the coming into force 
of the present treaty in respect of all 
the high contracting parties, no aircraft 
carrier of 10.000 tons (10.160 metric 
tons) or less standard displacement 
mounting a gun in excess of 6.1 in. 
(155 mm.) shall be constructed within 
the jurisdiction of any of the high 



signed and constructed for carrying a 
more powerful armament than that 
authorized by Article IX or Article X 
of the Washington Treaty, or by 
Article IV of the present treaty, as 
the case may be. Wherever in the 
said Articles IX and X of the Wash- 
ington Treaty the calibre of 6.0 in. 
(152 nun.) is mentioned, the calibre 
of 6.1 in. (155 mm.) is substituted 
therefor. 



Cirrus Race Draws Many Entries 


MARYSVILLE (mich.)— Entry blank 
applications for the All-American Fly- 
ing Derby have been received from 
more than a hundred pilots, states F. B. 
Maxwell, Jr., president of Cirrus En- 
gines, Inc., sponsor of the event which 
will start from Detroit City Airport 
July 21. 
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itely. The 


D-l. using LeBlond pow 
$2,995, a reduction of $290 from the old 
figure of $3,285. Formerly $3,695, the 
LeBlond powered D-l-85 can now be 
bought for $100 less, or $3,595. A 
$190-cut is effected in the price of the 
D-l-K, Kinner-run, which is listed at 
$3,995 as against $4,185 formerly. 


To Reorganize Command-Aire 

LITTLE ROCK (ark.)— Price Shof- 
ner, attorney, has been appointed re- 
ceiver for Command-Aire, Inc., follow- 
ing a petition filed by Robert B. Snow- 
den, Jr., president of Command-Aire. as 
a stockholder, and the Bankers Trust 
Co. and Union Trust Co., creditors. 
Mr. Snowden announced the action 
would not affect factory operations or 
the Command-Aire Flying Service, Inc., 
a separate organization. In a letter to 
' ' ' ' telling of the plan th 


dent : 


“This 


of the 


s taken 


and 


to protect the accounts of it 
Although the tangible assets of the com- 
pany are at this time conservatively far 
in excess of its liabilities, the com- 
pany has need of operating capital with 


Brownback, Cirrus for Eagles 

KANSAS CITY (mo.) — American 
Eagle firm engineers are now at work 
adapting the Eagle plane for the in- 
stallation of radial air-cooled Brown- 
back and air-cooled in-line American 
Cirrus type power plants. 


Stage Glider Events 
At Bayside, May 1-2 

NEW VORK (x. Y.)— As forerunner 
oi the postponed New York Glider 
Carnival which will now be held some 

program is being staged at a site on 
the Queensboro Golf & Country Dull 
grounds, Bayside, L. I., N. Y., May 1-2. 
in conjunction with the New York Air- 
craft Salon which will then be in 

This affair is held under the auspices 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Glider Association, 
and a group of New Yorkers interested 
in gliding. Among the judges in the 
competitions will be Prof. Alexander 
Klemin. New York University : and 
R. F. Dowd. Russell Manufacturing Co. 


Gliders obtained by the committee 
in charge for exhibition include three 
German-type craft of the American 
Motorlcss Aviation Corp.: two Cessna 
primary gliders, two Bowlus sailplanes, 
two Detroit Aircraft Corp. gliders, an 
Alexander Aircraft Corp. glider, and 
the Franklin glider "Eaglet.” in which 
Capt. Frank Hawks was towed across 
the continent. 

Among features of the show will be 
a demonstration by Captain Hawks in 
a plane-towed glider and the initial ap- 

launching device for getting gliders into 
the air. 

Among the entries received for the 
event to date are: Capt. Frank Hawks: 
Hawley Bowlus. holder of the American 
glider record: Lieut. Ralph Barnabv: 
Heinrich Knott, famous German glider 
pilot: Amelia Earhart. Bill Atwater. 
New York glider pilot ; and Mrs. Keith 
Miller. 


Iiniiiu— “quotes” null 

Rather the Dove than Mars. “I believe 

than of war. It tends to bring the 
nations of the world closer together 
and to know is to understand : knowl- 
edge lessens criticism.” — R ear. Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd. 

Collegians and Aviation. "The best 
time to train students for aviation is at 
the ages when they attend college. I 
feel that anything that can be done 
during this period to increase the num- 
ber of pilots among college men will 
not only help in the development of 
civil aviation but will also give a 
background for flying officers for pos- 
sible military expansion.” — G rover C. 


Hmm. “There's the commercial end of 
flying that I’m looking to a few years 
hence. I've spent some time digging 
into that end and have convinced my- 
self — and don't be surprised before long 
if you see ‘Ed Lewis Transports' flying 


over your head with the old ‘Strangler’ 
raking in plenty of profits.” — Ed 


A Satisfactory Velocity. “Speed of the 
future commercial dirigibles will be 
150 m.p.h. If a fish by wriggling its 

and generate enough power to swim 
up waterfalls, as does the salmon, we'll 
be poor engineers if we can’t get that 


—But Not for Williams. “If 130 or 
150 m.p.h. were to be the top speeds we 
could hope for in commercial air trans- 
portation, I would suggest that the 
public cease to waste its time on avia- 
tion and that they hereafter look upon 
it only as a hobby." — L ieut. Alford J. 
Williams. 


A Beginning. “I feel that we have a 
wonderful industry just now in the stage 
of preparation. That is about as far 
as we have gotten.” — E. A. Watkins, 
Watkins Manufacturing Co. 
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agreement was reached the heart of 
the matter was surrounded by the legal- 
ity of the N.A.T. directors' amendment 
of its by-laws. Quite regardless of the 
tactics employed, the N.A.T. directors 

better price while the United interests 
were equally successful in achieving 
their objective of a trunk line of air 
mail between New York and San 
Francisco. 


Handley Page Dividend Resumed 

Handley Page, Ltd., are paying a 
dividend on their ordinary shares for 
the first time since the undertaking 
became a public company. The prefer- 
ence shares, which for 1927 and 1928 
received their fixed 10 per cent, are to 
receive 121 per cent for 1929. The 
ordinary shares will receive, including 
the amount represented by the 2J per 
cent preference shares bonus, the 
equivalent of a return of approximately 
663 per cent. The manufacturing 
account, interest, royalties, etc., yielded 
£110,591, or about £4,140 more than in 
1928, but general expenditure rose by 
£13,388, to £60,242. and net profits fell 
by £7,287 to £40,508. 

The change from wood to all-metal 
planes accounted for the increase in 
costs. The following table compares 
the last three years’ figures : 



During the year the company re- 
ceived £82,633 from the sale of patent 
rights (against £12,845 in 1928), and 
is applying £63,155 of this sum to 
writing off the balance of this capital 
item in the balance-sheet. 


Consolidated Instrument Report 

The 1929 annual report of the Con- 
solidated Instrument Company of 
America, Inc., shows a net loss of 
$105,866. Lucien L. Frier, chairman 
of the board, attributed the unprofitable 
showing to general depression in the 
aviation industry, resultant severe cuts 
in prices, and increased competition. 
He reports the removal of the com- 
pany’s executive offices to Baltimore, 
bringing reduced selling and adminis- 
trative expense. 


Fairchild Aviation Sales 

Gross sales of the Fairchild Aviation 
Corp., subsidiary of The Aviation Cor- 
poration, in 1929 totaled $3,494,000 
compared with $2,656,000 in 1928, or 
an increase of $838,000. The sales 
force has undergone a thorough reor- 


Firms Standardize on Supremes 

WICHITA (ran.) — Supreme propel- 

on American Eagle Aircraft Co. and 
Travel Air Manufacturing Co. planes, 
announces the Supreme Propeller Co., 
Wichita, following the closing of con- 


Aeronautical Exports 
Increased in March 


WASHINGTON (d. c.)— An en- 
couraging increase in exports of air- 
craft, engines, and parts for March, 
1930, is shown in the report of the 
Department of Commerce. An appre- 
ciable rise is seen in two of the 
three export classifications for March, 
1930, as compared with February, 1930, 
although the valuation of all aeronauti- 
cal exports is far below that for the 
corresponding month of 1929. 

Twenty-seven aircraft, valued at 
$425, 6S8, were exported during March 
of this year, contrasted with 38 planes 
valued at $686,655 for the previous 
March, while during February, 1930, 31 
machines, worth $195,750 were exported. 

Figures for the three-month period 
ended March, 1930, run somewhat below 
those for the same period of 1929. 
Sixty-nine planes, valued at $1,103,520 
are recorded for January-February- 
March, 1929 ; 56 craft, valued at 
$885,702, for 1930. 


Aircraft parts and accessories, ex- 
cepting tires, continued the increase 
noted in Aviation [April 5, p. 732] al- 
though failing to touch the high figure 
of March, 1929. An appraisal of $186,- 
922 is noted for March of this year, as 
contrasted with $141,434 for February, 
1930, and $322,091 for March, 1929. 

For the three-month period, 1930 is 
slightly ahead of 1929, a valuation of 
$526,674 being recorded as against 
$484,945 last year. 

Exports of nineteen engines during 
March, 1930, were valued at $98,958. 
an increase of almost 50 per cent over 
the figures for February, 1930. During 
the previous March, 41 power plants, 
valued at $207,001, had been shipped. 
Fifty-seven engines, appraised at $255,- 
661, were exported during the three- 
month period ending March, 1930. Dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1929, 
97 engines, valued at $484,908, were 
exported. 


ganization and an aggressive sales 
campaign is now under way, accord- 
ing to statements of the company. At 
the present time the company is produc- 
ing about twenty-five planes a month, 
or normal production. 


Four Boeing School 
Scholarships Offered 


OAKLAND (calif.)— Students in 
American colleges and universities arc 
eligible to compete for the W. E. Boeing 
Scholarships, which will provide the 

School, Oakland Airport. 

The first award will be a master pilot 
ground school and flying scholarship, 
valued at $5,250, a nine-month course 
covering 203 hr. of flying and 924 hr. 
ground instruction ; the second award, a 
master mechanic’s course, 9 mo. in 


flying cc 


•se, 2 oi 


j. long, c 


25 hr. ground school and 22 hr. of fly- 
ing, value $575. 

The successful candidates may enroll 
for courses either at the start of the 
July 7, 1930, quarter or the quarter 
starting Sept. 22. These scholarships 
offerea cover full tuition. 



Waco Passes Dividend 


Berry to Handle Stinson Work 


The Waco Aircraft Company has 
passed its quarterly dividend of 25c. 
due May 1st. The last payment was 
Feb. 1, 1930. 


DETROIT (mich.)— Finishing re- 
quirements for Stinson planes will be 
handled by Berry Brothers, Inc. during 
the current year. 
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Aviation Insurance 
Discussed by Barber 

NEW YORK (s. v. i — An outline of 
aviation insurance, its development and 
problems, lias been prepared by Horatio 
Barber, president of Aero Underwriters 
Corp., following publication recently of 
criticisms on aeronautical insurance. 

He especially considers statements and 
statistics, apparently those issued in the 
report of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics [Avia- 
tion, March 15. p. 555]. Where the 
fund declares "that the insurance indus- 
try does not have a true conception of 
the hazards of aviation or the relative 
degrees of risk," Mr. Barber believes 
insurance firms depend on underwriters 
trained in handling aero risks instead 
of developing experts among their own 
employees. 

In expressing his views on the rate 
question. Mr. Barber divides that prob- 
lem into three parts: (1 > Aviation life 
insurance, (2) Present level of aviation 
insurance premiums, (3) Desirability of 
rate schedules. 


Under the first heading he cites the 
difficulty of writing a life policy in com- 
parison to the issuance of other aero 
insurance forms covering a year or less. 
The company “may be satisfied with the 
kind of flying done by the insured at the 
time of his application, but can have 
no redress in subsequent years when 
excessive hazards may be engaged in. 

“It has been stated quite frequently 
that aviation insurance premiums are 
excessively high when compared with 
the actual risk as evidenced by accident 
statistics," he continued. 

"The exponents of such a theory rely 
upon accident experience as evidenced 
by statistics covering the whole field of 
aviation and their conclusion that such 
statistics show present rates to be ex- 
cessively high would only be correct 

each one la similar amount .• 

“What happens, however, is that the 
selection is against the insurance com- 
panies. In other words, the aviation 
industry knows something itself about 
the risks it is running with the result 
that it is naturally keen to secure in- 
surance against the worst risks, whereas 
it is not so keen to cover the best, many 
of which it will run itself without in- 
surance. 


Business Done is Criterion 

“Therefore, it is obvious that the only 
statistics of the slightest value in making 
aviation insurance rates are those show- 
ing the result of actual business done by 
the insurance companies. 

“Those underwriting statistics kept 
carefully over a long period of years 
show conclusively that not only are avia- 
tion insurance rates not excessively high 
but that, unless risks are rendered less 
hazardous, rates must be raised neces- 
sarily before long.” 

As to the regulation of prices through 


use of rate schedules. Mr. Barber notes 
the value to Aero Underwriters of a 
classification code prepared by Aero En- 
gineering & Advisory Service, a subsid- 
iary company. However, regardless of 
the data available, he does not believe 
it is "possible to formulate an equitable 
tariff of rales at this time. ‘Equitable’ 
is used advisedly because a tariff could 
be set up from the present underwriting 
statistics but only at rates higher than 
those prevailing.” 

Another reason why fixed rates would 
not be feasible at the present, states Mr. 
Barber, is the "constant succession of 
new forms of risks and modifications of 
existing ones arising daily” as the re- 
sult of aviation’s progress and de- 
velopment. 


Five Plane and Engine 
Firms Consider Merger 

KANSAS CITY (mo.)— T he merger 
of several light plane companies and 
engine concerns is forecasted as 
Aviation goes to press, with the hold- 
ing of conferences here of the interested 

The firms considering merger plans 
are American Eagle Aircraft Corp.. 
Lincoln Aircraft Co., Light Manufac- 
turing & Foundry Co. (maker of 
Brownback Tiger engines), Szekely 
Aircraft & Engine Co., and the Golden 
Eagle Aircraft Corp. 

Those in attendance at the meetings 
were E. E. Porterfield, Jr., of Eagle: 
Victor H. Roos, Lincoln, and O. E. 
Szekely and F. E. Bradfield, Szekely. 
R. O. Bone, president of the Golden 
Eagle firm, Columbus, Ohio, asked to be 
considered a party to the proceedings 
though he was unable to attend in 

Present intimations point to the 
formation of a $2,000,000 company with 
American Eagle as the nucleus. It is 
likely each concern would maintain its 
present basis of operations, reports 
from the conference indicate. 


Du Pont Rayon Awards Prize 

NEW YORK (n. v.)— Martha Sluder. 
Boston, has been awarded the $100 
prize offered by the Du Pont Rayon 
Co. for the best design submitted by 
artists in the Fourteenth Annual Textile 
Design Competition and Exhibition for 
use in upholstering the side walls of 
plane cabins. Miss Sluder's drawing 
pictured palms, mountains, and flying 
birds in accordance with the contest 
rules, which stated such objects be used 


Genera! Tests New Steel Prop 

BUFFALO (n. v.) — General Airplanes 
Corp. is testing a specially designed 
three-blade propeller on an all-metal 
mail plane at the Municipal Airport. 
The propeller produced by the Hamilton 
Standard Propeller Co., was manufac- 
tured at a cost of $1,950 and has three 
13-ft. blades. 


Massachusetts Tech 
Undertakes Fog Study 

ROUND HILL (mass.) — A laboratory 
for the study of fog has been completed 
here recently at the Round Hill Air- 
port, owned and operated by Colonel 
E. H. R. Green. Studies are being made 
now by representatives of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology of such 
problems as accurate methods for meas- 
uring absolute humidity, with the ulti- 
mate purpose of learning how fogs may 
be dispelled, if at all. They already 
have been classified into such division, 
as arctic sea smoke, tropical air fogs, 
haze, early morning mists, ground fog 
and others. 

A special study is concerned with the 
size of droplets composing various kinds 
of fog, with a view to determining how 
this factor affects visibility. Distribu- 
tion of temperature in fog and clouds 
at various heights will be investigated 
also, while penetration of light of vari- 
ous colors through fog and mist is an- 
other question which will receive special 
attention. The work is under the gen- 
eral direction of Prof. Edward L. 
Bowles, with the co-operation of Prof. 
Carl G. Rossby, formerly of the Geo- 
physical Institute of Bergen. Norway, 
and Prof. W. G. Brown. The latter 
two men served with the Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics 
in special studies. 


Menasco Plans Pirate Campaign 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) —Regular 
production having started on the Pirate 
engine, Menasco Motors, Inc., is now 
preparing an aggressive sales campaign 
for that power plant. President A. S. 
Menasco announces R. Ernest Tucker 
has been appointed sales manager, and 
that a New York office will be opened 
May 1, with Milton Menasco. Eastern 
representative, in charge. Installation 
of up-to-date machinery and equipment 
will permit the production of twenty to 
sixty engines per month. On a recent Los 
Angeles-Colorado Springs round trip 
made by firm officials it was stated an 
average of only 6.5 gal. of fuel per 
hour were consumed and less than 3 pt. 
of oil were used for the approximately 
2,400 mi. The plane used was a Great 
Lakes, Pirate-powered. 


Complete Pennsylvania Body 

PITTSBURGH (pa.)— James F. 
Woodward. Secretary of Internal 
Affairs, is announced as chairman of the 
Pennsylvania State Aeronautics Com- 
mission, which is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Robert M. Gintcr. vice-chair- 
man: John C. Kelso, secretary: Maj. J. 
Sidney Owens, Commanding Officer of 
the Aviation Division. Pennsylvania 
National Guard: Hollingshead N. Tay- 
lor. Philadelphia; Maj. Charles J. 
Biddle, Philadelphia : John P. Wolfinger. 
Reading : Richard W. Robbins. The 
commission has three inspectors in the 
field. 
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Frederick B. Patterson, president of 
National Cash Register Co., has given 
funds for an aviation school at Dayton 
(Ohio) Municipal Airport, in memory 
of his father. The school will be unique 
in having an endowment to defray part 
of the operating expenses. 

Curtiss-Wright Flying Service now 
has three crop-dusting planes operating 
from Alameda (Calif.) Airport, and is 
moving others from Texas. 

Eighteen airplanes assessed at 
$70,000 by the city tax collector, owned 
by eleven companies or individuals, are 
operated from Felts Field, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Judge C. S. Turnbaugh, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has ruled that an airplane 
is a “motor vehicle” within the mean- 
ing of Ohio statutes. 

Six Alexander gliders have recently 
been sold in Minnesota. Among the 
purchasers were the University of 
Minnesota and the Minnesota Society 
of Aeronautical Engineers. Halley 
Aviation Management, Omaha, Neb., 
has ordered ten Alexander gliders. 

Aero Club of Buffalo (N. Y.) Inc., 
which recently opened club rooms in 
the Hotel Statler, is now a chapter of 
the National Aeronautic Association. 

John Crain has been elected president 
of the San Antonio chapter of the 
N.A.A. Chapter plans for the year in- 
clude improvement of Winburn Field, 
and promotion of airmarking of 
neighboring towns. 

One pursuit squadron from Selfridge 
Field, Michigan, has been authorized to 
attend an air meet at Kingston. 
Ontario, June 3. 

Reynolds-Cresswell Air Photo Co., 
Utica, N. Y., has begun operations, 
using a Waco plane with Hispano- 
Suiza engine. 

Parks Airplane and Engine Me- 
chanics’ shop has been approved by the 
Aeronautics Branch as a repair station. 

Vincent Bendix, president of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., has been decorated as 
commander of the Royal Order of the 
North Star by King Gustav of Sweden. 

Funds arc being raised to purchase 
an airplane for Rev. George H. 
Woodley, an Alaskan missionary who 
covers an extensive territory in his 
work among the Chilkoot Indians. He 
is taking flying instruction at Roosevelt 
Field. 

Rogers-Ham Co., Boston Airport, is 
offering free flying instruction to pur- 
chasers of Davis monoplanes. 

Otto Hillig, photographer who sued 
the Luftschiffenbau Zeppelin Co., 
owners of the Graf Zeppelin, when he 
was kept from going on the airship’s 
world flight after purchasing a ticket, 
has settled out of court for $25,000. 

Four Loening amphibious were used 
in a recent six-day aerial survey of the 
Philippine Islands by the Army Air 

Porterfield Aviation Interests, Inc., 


Kansas City, has asked release from a 
contract calling for improvement and 
seven years' lease of Falls City (Neb.) 
airport, on the grounds that present 
business conditions make the operation 
inadvisable. 

Prize money amounting to $525 will 
be awarded to winners of air races and 
contests at Pasco (Wash.) airport, 
May 15-17. 

Three Continental A70 aircraft en- 
gines undergoing endurance tests in the 
company’s Detroit laboratory have been 
run 1175 hr. at full throttle, according 
to a recent report issued by Continental 
Aircraft Engine Co. This model engine 
has been granted Approved Type Cer- 
tificate No. 32. 

Ivan L. Gaddis, Omaha, Neb., is mak- 
ing arrangements for the formation of 
a flying circus to visit Nebraska and 

Nyrba Lines has accepted delivery of 
the first of several Model 20 Fleets'ters 
ordered from Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp.. Buffalo. N. Y. The new model 
is built for mail and express only. 

Production of Irving Air Chutes at 
the new Bridgeburg, Ont., plant will 
begin early this month. 


New Firms Announced 

Alexandria Aviation Associates. 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.; capital. $25.- 
000; by R. A. DuPont, R. L. Read, Ed- 
ward W. McKinney, and Robert L. 

Universal Aircraft Corp., North- 
ern Life Tower, Seattle, Wash.; capital. 
$90,000; Porter Sligar, general man- 
ager; to build a one-place flying boat. 

Brinton-Bayi.es Flying Service. 
Inc., Springfield, Mass.: capital, $50,- 
000; by FI. Roscoe Brinton, Lowell R. 
Bayles, and James P. Moriarty ; to deal 
generally in all kinds of aircraft and 
accessories. 

Orange County Airways, Inc., 
Middletown, N. Y. ; capital, 500 shares 
preferred stock at $100. and 700 shares 
common, no par value stock; by R. Vin- 
cent Lord. Roy D. Monroe. W. H. Hal- 
lock, and Stephen C. Hallock; to oper- 
ate airports. 

Gardner Flying Club, Inc., Gard- 
ner, Mass.; capital, $50,000: by Edward 
C. Lafortune, Peter Bonk, and Bernard 
O. Paige: to deal in all kinds of aircraft 
and accessories. 

Canadian Aero Club.. Inc., Mon- 
treal, P. Q. ; capital, $25,000. 

Reading Airways, Reading, Pa.; 
capital, $25,000; by William P. Hain, 
Charles V. Zabel, and Adam J. Spatz, 
treas. ; to transport passengers, baggage, 
and mail. 

Wings, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio: cap- 
ital. $150,000; to make investments in 
aviation enterprises. 

Paducah Airways. Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. : by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Ashley, and Kenneth Seibert: to sell 
airplanes, carry passengers, and instruct 
students. Operations will be carried on 
from the Paducah (Ky.) Airport. 
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ll has been reported that 

Preliminary sketches for a $6,000,000 
main terminal building, "A” shaped, 
685x620 ft., to be constructed of concrete 
and steel with hollow tile walls, stucco 
and terra cotta finish, have been ap- 
proved by All American Airways, Inc., 
Miami, Fla. 

Gogebic County, Mich., has acquired a 
125-acre site which will be developed 
into an airport. A. F. Winkler, Besse- 
mer, Mich., is manager of the develop- 

Ontario Provincial Air Service. To- 
ronto. Canada, will purchase additional 

Contracts for improvement of ten 
emergency fields between El Paso and 
Fort Worth. Tex., will be let soon by the 
Airways Division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Preparation of an aerial survey map 
of Portland, Ore., is recommended in 
Plan-It, bulletin issued by the city plan- 
ning commission. 

Maj. J. A. Motherwell, chief of the 
Department of Fisheries of the Federal 
Government of British Columbia, will 
receive bids for seaplane patrol of coast 
fishing areas, contracts calling for use 
of three planes to be operated 400 hr. 
each year for two years. 


Schools and Colleges 

Von Hoffmann Aviation School, 
St. Louis, Mo., is to have a special 
course for women fliers, which will be 
organized by Mrs. Mae Haizlip. 

D-W Airport, LeRoy, N. Y., opened 
flying classes recently with 35 students 
enrolled. 

Triangle Flying Co., Poughkeepsie. 
N. Y., has opened its summer flying 
course with fourteen new students. 

Rapid Aviation, Inc., Omaha, Neb.. 
has recently finished an aviation clerical 
course said to be the first of its sort in 
the country. Six girls graduated from 
the course which covered the office rou- 
tine and sales procedure of aircraft 

Woodall Flying School opened 
April 21 at Love Field, Dallas, and 
offers instruction leading to all flying 
licenses. 

Universal Flying School. Kansas 
City, announces that it will hereafter 
offer training with Diesel engines as 
well as with the usual types. 

Curtiss-Wright Flying Service 
will open a school at the Portland (Me.) 
Airport June 1. Twenty students arc 
reported to be enrolled. 

Parks Air College, East St. Louis, 
111., has announced the opening of 
courses in gliding on May 2. 

Wilmington High School. Wil- 
mington. Del., offers classroom study in 
aeronautics, ground school work on en- 
gines. and flight training if the student 
desires it. The Aero Club of the school 
has bought and is assembling a glider. 
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linn PERSONNEL Nil 

Lieut. Bert Hall has been appointed 
an advisor to the Chinese Air Ministry. 
He was a member of the Lafayette 
Escadrilie. 

Breese Aircraft Corp., Portland, Ore., is 
now flying representative of Detroit 
Aircraft Corp. in the Pacific North- 

E. E. Wilson, president of Hamilton 
Standard Propeller Co., has been elected 
president of Si- 


also a subsidiary 
of United Aircraft 
& Transport Corp. 

of Sikorskyj be- 

of the board of 
directors. 

A. J. Hartman ^ E W iuon 

manager of Bur- 
lington (la.) Airport. He will receive 
$250 per year, but will pay that sum for 
concession privileges and repair shop 
rental. 

A. Harris is now chief instructor for 
West American Air Schools, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

A. L. Bettys. formerly with Axelson 
Aircraft Co., has been made engine chief 
for Varney Air Lines. 

Lee Trenholm has resigned from 
Bruno & Blythe to open an office at 345 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., as 
public relations counsel. In the past. 



cal firm 


:ted for 


:r of ai 



the aeronautical 
sales department 
of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., is 

manageroftheNa- 
tional Elimination 
Balloon Race to 
determine Ameri- 
can entrants in 
the Gordon Ben- 
nett International 
Balloon Race. 

The appointment 
of William G. Rose as manager of the 
international race, which will be held 
from Cleveland Sept. 1, was recently 
announced. 

William Harris, sales manager, has 
been promoted to the position of opera- 
tions manager of the Boston base of 
Curtiss- Wright Flying Service. Neil 
Pratt, formerly assistant sales manager 
in New York, becomes sales manager in 
Boston. 

Charles S. Russell has resigned his 
position as airport construction engineer 
for Curtiss-Wright Flying Service and 
established an office in the Hightower 


Building, Oklahoma City, where he will 
do business as an independent consulting 
engineer. 

E. R. Decary has been elected presi- 
dent of the Montreal Branch of the 
Aviation League of Canada. 

Walter X. Brennan is now head of 
the aircraft division of Belle Isle Boat 
& Engine Co., Detroit, Mich. 

John C. Graves, division traffic agent 
for T.A.T.-Maddux Lines at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been made assistant 
traffic manager of the Eastern Division. 
Albert J. Donahue, district traffic 
agent with headquarters in New York, 
N. Y., is now passenger agent of the 

Russell Ahrens has been made 
traffic agent for Pacific Air Transport, 
succeeding George Strehlke. resigned 
to enter another line of business. 

R. W. Proctor, sales manager of Van 
Dorn Electric Tool Co., has been made 
sales promotional manager for Black & 
Decker interests including Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., Van Dorn Electric 
Tool Co.. Domestic Electric Co., and 
Marschke Mfg. Co., as part of unifica- 
tion of the various company activities. 

John Blaine, formerly with Airport 
Construction Co., is now manager of 
Big Spring (Tex.) Airport. 

Capt. H. C. Ferguson and Col. 
Henry Breckenridge have been made 
directors of the Bellevue (Neb.) air- 
port corporation. 

Paul M. Hewitt, recently general 
manager of Art Goebel Aviation Co., 
Kamsas City, has been appointed regional 
sales promotion manager for Parks Air 

Chester J. Fenton has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Toledo Airport. 

John C. Ardagh, R. A. Kyle, and 
Robert Newton, with headquarters in 
Chicago, New York, and Cleveland, re- 
spectively, have been transferred to the 
Welder Service Division of Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, makers 
of Line-weld motors and Stable-Arc 
welders. 


Representatives Named 

Curtiss-Wright — Interstate Air- 
lines, Nashville, Tenn. ; Alabama Air- 
craft Corp., subsidiary of Davis Airlines, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Hamilton Standard Propeller — 
Air Associates, Inc., Roosevelt Field, 
L. I., N. Y., sales and technical service 
representatives for the New York terri- 

Command Aire — Great Northern 
Aviation Corp., St. Paul, Minn., north- 
west distributor. 

Aeromarine Klemm — Hunt Aircraft 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.; Airview 
Flying Service, Red Bank, N. J. 

Alexander - Eaglerock Gliders — 
Bigelow-Johnson Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Eastman Flying Boats — The Belle 
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Aug. 23-Sept. I National Air Races, Chicago, III. 


EXPOSITIONS 



MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 













Isle Boat and Engine Co., Detroit, 
Mich., distributor for Michigan and 
Toledo. Ohio, A sales office will be 
established on E. Jefferson Ave. 

Waco — Paducah Airways, Inc., Padu- 
cah, Ky., distributors for parts of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Illinois, and Missouri. 




AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES ^ 




Senate Approves 
Watres Mail Bill 

Measure Awaits Hoover’s 
Signature to Become Law 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — Only the 
President's signature remains to be 

before it becomes a law. After 7 mo. 
of conferences and negotiations between 
the industry and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Postmaster General and the 
congressional sponsors of the bill, the 
sponsors of the bill and Congress itself, 
the bill was passed without opposition 
or change by both House and Senate 
within a single week. There is no doubt 
of the President’s signing the bill, and 
that before May 5. 

The action of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in withdrawing the advertise- 
ments for proposals on the five lines on 
which contracts expire at midnight. 
May 5 (Boston-New York; Chicago-St. 
Louis; Chicago- Dallas ; Sait Lake City- 
Los Angeles: Salt Lake City- Pasco) is 
doubtless based on the fact that the ten- 
day period during which a president 

signature expires May 4. As the present 
air mail bill seemingly has had presiden- 
tial backing, both in its inception and its 



A hearing was held by the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds April 25 on the Bingham- 
Nelson bills to provide a commercial 
airport for the District. These are the 
bills, introduced into both Houses, 
which were drawn up by the Joint 
Commission on Airports, proposing the 
consolidation of the present Hoover 
Field, Washington Airport and adjoin- 
ing lands to form a municipal airport. 
The hearing was continued until 
April 30. 

Two bills were introduced April 24 
by Representative Stalker providing 
for the establishment of airports at two 
different sites. One provides for the 
reclamation of Gravelly Point and its 
establishment as a port for the ac- 
commodation of both heavier- and 
lighter-than-air craft. The total sum 
to be expended is limited to $1,500,000. 
of which a yearly expenditure of 
$750,000 is to be borne in equal propor- 
tions by the District of Columbia and 
the Treasury. (Entire cost of $2,500,000 
authorized by the Bingham-Nelson 
bills is to be borne by the District, con- 
trol to be vested in the District Com- 
missioners but title held by the United 
States.) Mr. Stalker’s second bill 


Penna. Amends Port Requirements 

HARRISBURG (pa.)— The State 
Aeronautics Commission at a recent 
meeting amended its rules in accord 
with the conference of airport operators 
and pilots held here on March 26. The 
amended rules require airports and 
landing fields used for passenger carry- 
ing or school instruction to be at 
least 1,500 ft. square with dear ap- 
proaches or have two landing strips 
1,500 ft. in effective length. The com- 
mission also granted full commercial 
licenses to the following: Sunbury Fly- 
ing Field, Sunbury; Bettis Field, 
McKeesport ; Stulz Field. Altoona ; 
John J. Jacobs. Sky Haven. Gosheii- 
ville: Pottsville Airport; Bethlehem 
airport, operated by Jesse Jones, Lan- 
caster; Millersburg airport, and Veale 
Aviation, Inc., Hazleton. 


Bureau of Standards 
Pushes Radio Research 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Tests are 
now being conducted by the Bureau of 
Standards to determine most suitable 
types of radio antennas for aircraft for 
different conditions. 1 he vertical pole 
type developed by preliminary tests in 
1928 still seems most advantageous ordi- 
narily, but in some cases, particularly 
when there is danger of ice formation, 
it may have marked disadvantages, and 
the subject has consequently been re- 
opened for study. Other types thus far 
tried, however, seem to have too high 
directional errors, though some of them 
give localizing effects when directly over 
the beacon which are very useful. 

veloping a radio direction finder for air- 
craft use. and in further research con- 
nected with different types of course 
indicators. The latter are preferable to 
the direction finders for use on regular 
air lines, but of course have little value 
to the flier who wishes merely to utilize 
the beacons to keep on a course of his 
own. Flight tests of a direction finder 
employing two small crossed loop an- 
tennas rotating as a unit, with special 


provides for a commercial airport, for 
use by land and seaplanes, to be estab- 
lished within the District on a site in 
the vicinity of the War College, at an 
expenditure of $2,000,000 to be ap- 
propriated from the revenues of the 
District and the Treasury. Both bills 
were referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and 
probably will be discussed at the next 
hearing on the Bingham-Nelson bills. 


United Secures 
Control of N.A.T. 

Frederick B. Rentschler 
Named N.A.T. President 
NEW YORK (N. y.)— The struggle 
between National Air Transport and 
United Aircraft & Transport Corp. for 
the future control of the services now 
operated by N.A.T. was settled rather 
abruptly out of court, so to speak, last 
week in favor of United. 

The settlement came about through 
conferences between C. M. Keys and 
Frederick B. Rentschler, the propo- 
nents, respectively, of the powerful 
Curtiss-Wright and United groups. It 
was consummated m the face of a 
special meeting of N.A.T. stockholders 
called for May 15 by United, which 
claims possession of 57 per cent of 
N.A.T. ’s stock, and in the face, also, 
of a pending suit by United to test 
the legality of the annual meeting of 
N.A.T., April 10. in which United's 
campaign for control of the former 
had been temporarily thwarted. 

A few of the new officers of N.A.T. 
have been announced. Mr. Rentschler 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of directors and president, replacing 
Howard E. Coffin and C. M. Keys, 
respectively. J. F. McCarthy has been 

placing J. J. Mitchell. It is understood 
that C. T. Ludington and a number 
of directors have resigned but their 
successors have not been announced 

also, that Paul Henderson, who has 

been first vice-president, has been re- 
organization have not been announced. 

The outcome of this controversy, 
which began early last month [Sec all 
issues of Aviation for April], is of 
tremendous significance since it in- 
volves the two leading interests in the 
American aviation industry and one 
of the longest, oldest, and most im- 
portant of this country's airline opera- 
tors. United's position in the industry 
is immeasurably strengthened by the 
recent decision. 

N.A.T. was not actually owned by 
Curtiss-Wright but was very much on 
that side of the fence through coinci- 
dence of leadership and financial con- 
trol, etc. 

The immediate cause of the event 
was the desire of United to gain con- 
trol of N.A.T.'s air mail contracts, 
particularly the New York-Chicago 
section of the transcontinental route. 
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First Sprinkler Tests 
Staged at Washington 

WASHINGTON (o. c.)— Preliminary 

automatic sprinklers in hangar fires 
were conducted at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards' test hangar April 22, 23 and 24. 
Three types of fire were ignited at 
that time, with varying results. No 
conclusions can be drawn until the 
major blaze of April 29. 

The three fires held during the first 
week of the tests were started in the 
wall of the hangar, spreading to the 
upper wing of a plane; in the interior 
of a lower wing; in gasoline on the 
floor and in the drip pan under a plane. 
The tests were run with dry pipe, wet 
pipe, and open sprinklers (over-head 
only). Conditions simulated were 
those in which: (1) A blow torch or 
soldering iron would be set in such 
a way as to impinge its flame on 
the wooden wall; (2) an electrical 
short circuit would occur; (3) and 
leaking gasoline would overflow the 
drip pan and spread on the concrete 

Fire in the hangar wall was ex- 
tinguished by the sprinklers. In the 
case of the planes in some instances 
fabric was consumed and wood charred, 
but the flames were confined to the 
plane ignited. Officials feel that the 
tests have not progressed far enough, 
however, to justify any conclusions as 
to the value of the sprinklers. One 
hundred sprinkler heads, representing 
more than a dozen makes, have been in- 
stalled. In order to prevent the walls 
from becoming water-soaked sheets of 
waterproof paper have been fastened 
between the vertical studs adjacent to 
the corners of the building. Sections 
of this paper are removed as is neces- 
sary, to expose a dry wooden surface 


Scientists of the Bureau of Standards 
are counting the number of seconds 
after the fire has been started*before 
the sprinklers are affected, the length of 
time after that before the water begins 
to flow, and the minutes consumed in 
extinguishing or checking the blaze. 
After the series of tests has been com- 
pleted the Fact-Finding Committee, 
headed by Col. Harry H. Blee, Director 
of Aeronautic Development of the 
Aeronautics Branch, will co-ordinate 
the results obtained. 

The most significant of the fires were 
arranged for April 29 and 30. Three 
planes were to be ignited in one test 
on April 29. A flaming torch was to 
he drawn rapidly across the floor under 
the planes, to ignite flowing gasoline. 
In addition to this, a large quantity of 
“loose” gasoline was placed in the 
center of the three planes. A fire of 
serious proportions or an explosion was 
expected. On the following day, if 
there remained any planes or hangar 
in which to stage the tests, a fire was 
to be started inside the fuselage of a 
plane or in the engine compartment by 
leaking gasoline. 


P. A. A. Opens New Route Across Caribbean 



NEW YORK (n. y.)— T he first regu- 
lar flight over the new Pan American 
Airways route between Havana and the 
Canal Zone was completed by Colonel 
Lindbergh, technical advisor to the com- 
pany, 4:04 p.m. (Eastern Standard 
time) on April 27, 2 hr. ahead of sched- 
ule. The new route is practically direct 
between Havana and Cristobal across 
the Caribbean Sea and with a single 
stop for fuel at Cap Gracios a Dios, on 
the northeast coast of Nicaragua. This 
route has been inaugurated to save two 
days over the former route through 
Central American points and make pos- 
sible a seven-day mail service between 
New York and Buenos Aires. 

Lindbergh’s schedule was as follows: 
Left Miami at 3:33 p.m. on April 26, 
arriving at Havana at 5:36 p.m. Left 
Havana at 5:33 a.m. on April 27 and 
landed at Byrd Field, Cape Gracios a 
Dios, at 11 :37 a.m. Left there at 12:12 
p.m. and arrived at Cristobal at 4:04 
p.m. The route includes about 1,033 mi. 
and the flying time was 9 hr. 58 


min. Formerly the plane would take off 
from Miami at 7 a.m. on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday and arrive at 
Cristobal at 3 p.m. the next Thursday, 
Saturday and Monday, respectively. 

No passengers will be carried on the 
direct route just opened. Twice a week 
the planes will be sent over the old 
route, however, and they will carry pas- 
sengers as usual. These will be the 
Tuesday and Thursday runs. The 
Saturday direct service is that which 
connects with the Pan American-Grace 
plane carrying the mail on a weekly 
basis down the West coast of South 
America to Santiago, Chile, and Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo. 

The plane carrying the first direct- 
route mail was due at Lima, Peru, at 
5:30 p.m. on April 29; at Arica, Chile, 
at 5 :05 p.m. on April 30 ; at Santiago, 
Chile, at 6 p.m. on May 1 ; at Buenos 
Aires at 4 p.m. and at Montevideo at 
6 p.m. on May 2. Mail for his flight 
started from this city on the long trip 
Friday, April 25. 


Bandits Rob Air Mail Truck 

CHICAGO (ill.)— A truck carrying 
air mail between the Northwest Airways 
hangar at the municipal airport and the 
field post office at 5939 Cicero Ave., was 
halted on the night of April 17 by gun- 
men and from it were stolen five sacks, 
two of which contained registered mail. 
The mail had arrived from Milwaukee 
a short time before. Due to'bad weather, 
mail from Minneapolis and Green Bay. 
Wis., had not been flown through to Mil- 
waukee, and thus was automatically 
saved from the robbery. No results of 
the investigation have been announced. 
A similar episode occured about 5 yr. 
ago when a mail consignment for Had- 
ley Field was held up in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


Cleveland Port Nets Profit 

CLEVELAND (ohio) — Income from 
Cleveland Airport for the first quarter 
of 1930 was more than twice the oper- 
ating expense. Receipts were $22,200, 
and expenditures $10,176. Of the in- 
come, $15,000 represented payment by 
the Austin Co. for the port's three 
original air mail hangars, which it pur- 
chased last fall and tore down to make 
room for the port’s largest hangar, now 
occupied by Stout Air Services. Normal 
income for the period was $7,200 and 
consisted of rentals from the operating 
companies at the field. Total income for 
1930 is expected to be $48,000. The 
exoense budget for the year is set at 
$34,615, which makes income and oper- 
ating expenses actually about even. 
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IIIIMi"- AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS Mill 


A r belleville, neb., a $1,000,000 air- 
port development is being planned 
for a 420-acre site located 9 mi. from 
Omaha and 12 mi. from Council Bluffs. 
Maj. Thomas G. Lanphier represents 
the interests controlling the development. 

At the Cincinnati Municipal Airport, 
the ramp in front of the hangars and 
municipal building is to be made 100 ft. 
wider and increased to a length of 
480 ft. An 8,000,000-cp. revolving 
beacon is being installed by the city 
on the top of Hangar No. 1. 

The new 176-acre Joliet (III.) Air- 
port is scheduled to be ready for use 
by July 1. Grading and drainage have 
been contracted for at a cost of $63,924, 
but all bids for the hangar exceeded 
the budget allowance, and have been 

Grading work has begun at the St. 
Louis Municipal Airport preparatory 

walks, and a parking area in the rear 
of hangars on the west side of the field. 


Lawrence, Mass., has decided to 
purchase a 250-acre tract at North 
Andover for a municipal airport, pro- 
vided there are no legal impediments. 
The site has a frontage of 700 ft. on 
a street, and skirts the Merrimac River 
and the Boston & Maine Railroad 

At the Boston Municipal Airport, a 
lunchroom will be established in the 
new administration building by Henry 
T. Sanborn. The contract calls for 
furnishings and equipment costing $18,- 
000, and a rental for eight years totaling 
$25,000, on a graduated yearly basis. 

The Municipal Airport of Danville, 
Va., has been leased by the Dixie Fly- 
ing Service Co., Inc. The city will 
build an $8,000 hangar and shop 
building. 

Springfield (Mass.) Airport is in- 
stalling an asphalt apron about 90 ft. 
wide which will run 800 ft. along the 

westerly edge of the field. 

The Jersey City (N. J.) Airport at 
Doyer’s Point will be extensively de- 
veloped by a new airport corporation, 
headed by Clarence Chamberlin. 


Work on the Victoria (Tex.) Air- 
port is reported to be under way. The 
Department of Commerce has con- 
tracted with J. W. Kimbrough for 
leveling the land, laying of 1,600 ft. 
of drain tile, fencing of the field, and 
construction of a wooden bridge to 
connect the airport with the highway, 
at an expenditure of about $3,000. 

A 215-acre site at Miami, Fla., is 
being developed by All American Air- 
ways, Inc., as an airport. Plans in- 
clude an administration building, a 
reinforced concrete hangar, depot, and 
runways. 

The steel hangar at the Hattiesburg 
(Miss.) Airport is reported to be 
nearly completed. 

Approximately 500 acres in Uvalde, 


Tex., have been acquired for use as 
an airport by the newly organized 
Uvalde-Del Rio-Eagle Pass Flying 
Service, Inc. 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) City Engi- 
neering Department is completing plans 
for an $18,000 hangar for the McGhee 
Tyson Airport and will shortly call for 


The Eureka Springs (Ark.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce is reported to have 
secured an option on a tract of land 
about 4 mi. from the city, which it 

The emergency landing field at San 
Benito, Tex., has been leveled, and 
lighting equipment is to be installed 
soon. The contract for the pipe work 
has been awarded to Agar & Gentry. 

Ritcher Airport, Kirbyville, Tex., is 
being leveled and drained and a wind 
cone is being installed. It is planned to 
open the port officially soon. 

Work has begun on the new Meridian 
(Miss.) Municipal Airport for which 
a $75,000 bond issue was voted at a 
special election. 

At Anahuac, Tex., an airport which 
will have 2,000 ft. runway in all di- 
rections is being established. 

At the emergency field at Peoria, 
Tex., boundary lights have been in- 
stalled. 


Grading is in progress at the 
Cheyenne (Wyo.) Municipal Airport, 
and represents the first step in carrying 
out the $3,200 program recently voted 
by the City Council. Other items in 
the plan are moving the line of lights 
slightly inward along the east side of 
the field, and installing a completely 
equipped hospital ambulance. 

Alameda Airport, Inc., of Alameda, 
Calif., has awarded a $100,000 con- 

frame hangar, 120 x 450 ft., to Lind- 
gren & Swinerton, Inc., of San Fran- 

It is planned to enlarge Lindbergh 
Field, San Diego, Calif., by acquiring 
and filling in additional acreage be- 
tween the present field and the marine 

The Baker (Ore.) post of the Ameri- 
can Legion has taken a 10-yr. lease from 
the state land board of 95 acres which 
it will develop as an airport. 

All hangar bids for the Yuma 
(Ariz.) Airport have been rejected, it 
is announced by the county engineer, 
and new bids will be taken at once. 

The Hajtford (Calif.) City Council 
has awarded the contract for erection 
of a pumphouse at the municipal air- 
port to Brown & Hougham. 

Boeing Field, Seattle, has recently 
added 2,000 sq.yd. of pavement at the 
front entrance of the administration 
building. 

At the Carlsbad (N. M.) Airport, 
the New Mexico Airways is about to 
begin the construction of a two-plane 
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St. Louis-New Orleans 
Passenger Line Opened 

MEMPHIS (tenn.)— Robertson Air- 
plane Service Co. inaugurated daily pas- 
senger service April 27 between St. 
Louis and New Orleans, via Memphis 
and Jackson, Miss. Six-place Ryans, 
powered with Wright 300 hp. Whirl- 
winds, will be used temporarily until 
six Curtiss Kingbirds are delivered. 

The schedule is as follows : 



Fares will be : St. Louis to Memphis. 
$20; Memphis to New Orleans, $25. 

Passengers on the initial flight were 
Frank Robertson, president of Robert- 
son Airplane Service Co. ; Bud Gurney, 
operating manager; and Pilots Joe Reid 
and Dan Robertson. Only the south- 
bound flight was made Sundav. 

The service will be extended to Chi- 
cago eventually, according to plans an- 
nounced by Maj. William B. Robertson, 
vice-president. For the present, the line 

system between St. Louis and Chicago. 

Backers of the Robertsons in the 

S oject are Harold M. Bixby, Harry 
. Knight and Phil Ball. 


United Wins N.A.T. 


As a by-product, United gets N.A.T.’s 
Chicago-Dallas service, also. 

This desire reached the acute stage 
demonstrated by United because of its 
plan to launch a passenger service be- 
tween New York and Chicago this 
summer and because of the valuable 
aid the Watres air mail bill promises 
to passenger lines in possession of air 

Under this new arrangement United 
will control the entire transcontinental 
air mail system, the San Francisco- 
Chicago section having been operated 
by Boeing Air Transport since 1926. 
The Boeing division is to inaugurate 
passenger service over this line on a 
large scale May 15. 


Beside this transcontinental line, the 
backbone of the American air trans- 
port system, United also controls the 
north-south line operated between Seat- 
tle and Los Angeles by Pacific Air 
Transport. To this now is being added 
the north-south line of N.A.T. be- 
tween Chicago and Dallas by way of 
Kansas City. 

The financial arrangement between 
the United and N.A.T. groups was 
reported to be an exchange of three 
N.A.T. shares for one of United. The 
original offer, turned down by N.A.T. 
early in April, was three and one half 
N.A.T. shares for one of United Air- 
craft & Transport. 
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Teletype System Is Spreading Rapidly 



Increase in Traffic 
Reported by Many Lines 

NEW YORK (x. y.)— Traffic increases 
during the first quarter of this year have 
been announced by several transport 
companies. T.A.T.-Maddux states that 
the first three months showed a steady 
growth with 4,087 carried in March as 
compared with 2,736 in February. The 
new rates had not taken effect in time 
to influence notably the traffic in Jan- 

American Airways Corp., which in- 
cludes Southern Air Transport, Colonial 
and Universal Divisions, reports that 
6,192 passengers were carried over the 
company’s lines in March, an increase 
of 19.5 per cent over the volume for 
Februarv. The planes were flown 
312,439 mi. 

During the first quarters planes of 
the Universal Division carried 6,031 pas- 
sengers, 522 lb. of express, 61.817 lb. 
of mail and flew 50S.036 mi. The St. 
Louis-Chicago mail service, originated 
by Robertson in 1926, was 4 yr. old 
April 15. During its existence it has 
carried more than 203.000 lb. of mail. 

The volume of traffic on Stout Air 
Lines in the first 3 mo. of this year was 
120 per cent greater than in the last 
3 mo. of 1929. The mileage flown dur- 
ing that period increased 70 per cent 
over the period mentioned. The latest 
fare reduction was put into effect about 
the first of this year when the first 
quarter of 1930 was opening. Stout 
recently completed its first 1,000,000 mi. 
of flying without injury to a passenger, 
with more than 107,000 carried. 


Cambas Retains Mail Route 

NEW ORLEANS, (la.)— Arthur E. 
Cambas, operator of the New Orleans 
Air Line, again has been awarded the 
government contract for carrying air 
mail from the city to Pilottown. 
Cambas, operator of the second oldest 
air mail line in the United States, was 
the only bidder on the route, submitting 
an offer of $100 for the round trip. The 
new contract runs for one year. New 
Orleans Air Line planes carry mail from 
steamers bound for New Orleans and 
deposit it in the post office here long be- 
fore the vessels dock. Mail placed in 
the post office after steamers sail is car- 
ried to Pilottown by plane and placed 
aboard outgoing vessels. 


N. Y. Airways to Resume Service 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— After being in- 
active for about a year, New York Air- 
ways, Inc., is to resume operation, about 
June 1, this time offering a daily service 
between this city and Atlantic City with 
at least one trip each week between here 
and Washington by way of Atlantic 
City, in place of the sightseeing trips 
which it operated before. Service will 
be resumed under the auspices of the 
Aviation Corporation of the Americas, 
which now owns the airway company 
entirely. The officers include: George 
L. Rihl, president; William H. Vander- 
bilt and Roland G. Thach. vice-presi- 
dents ; H. Preston Morris, treasurer and 
secretary. The company has an exclu- 
sive arrangement for use of the Atlantic 
City Municipal Airport. 
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Three Lines Using 
Safety Ticket Paper 

CHICAGO (ill.) — Boeing Air Trans- 
port, Stout Air Lines and Northwest 
Airways are now using the safety paper 
developed for American Air Transport 
Association as the standard material for 
passenger tickets, it has just been an- 
nounced by Winsor Williams, manager 
of the airline operators' group. Samples 
of the paper have been sent to the 
nineteen remaining operator-members, 
and adoption by those lines is expected 
within the near future. 

The paper, which looks much like one 
of the varieties commonly used for bank 
checks, is watermarked with the new 
seal of the transport association. The 
seals are placed at right angles to one 
another as close together as possible, so 
that tickets made from the paper will 
bear at least one complete mark. The 
paper is green for one-way, gray for 
round trip and pink for interline tickets. 
Aside from the prestige which is ex- 
pected to accrue through the use of 
standard forms and material for pas- 
senger tickets by the members of the 
operators’ organization, the chief feature 
of the safety paper lies in the fact that 
it turns white if an attempt is made to 
alter printed or written markings on it. 

In arranging for special ticket ma- 
terial, the air transport operators fol- 
lowed the lead set by the railroads some 
years ago. In fact, the rules covering 
its use are identical with those regard- 
ing tickets that were placed in force 
by the railway operators. The paper 
is manufactured by The George La- 
Monte and Son Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. This company has agreed 
to execute a bond in favor of American 
Air Transport Association, insuring 
sales of the ticket paper only to air- 
lines and printers authorized to purchase 
it by the organization. 

Authorization can be obtained solely 
from the association headquarters upon 
the request of one of the member-opera- 
tors for itself or a printer. A license 
is then issued, and the manufacturer is 
notified to make deliveries to the licensee 
on direct order. In cases where a 
printer is licensed, he must account for 
every sheet of the paper issued to him, 
including any that is wasted. Sheets 
28x44 in., or of any other size decided 
upon later by the association, are to be 
carried in stock by the LaMonte firm. 
The charge for a’ ream of 28x44 in. 
sheets is $20 net. the same price that 
the railroads pay for ticket material. 


New York Adopts Federal Code 

ALBANY (k. y.)— With Governor 
Roosevelt’s signature, the Webb bill, 
providing for conformity with Depart- 
ment of Commerce recommendations, 
has been written into the New York 
State air traffic laws. It will go into 
effect July 1, 1930. making violation of 
the regulations a misdemeanor. It was 
introduced by State Senator Webb, on 
behalf of the state aviation commission. 
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United Slates Airways was scheduled 
to begin operation of its Oklahoma 
City-Denver line April 28. This con- 
nects with the company's Kansas City- 
Denver line at Hays, Kan. 

Bond ordinances have been drawn up 
to provide $75,000 for the first unit of 
an administration building at the 
Wichita Municipal Airport. Aircraft 
Service Co., newly chartered, will build 
a $50,000 structure at the airport to 
house a repair shop. 

On and after May 15, Varney Air 
Lines will carry passengers as well as 

Five positions at the county airport, 
Milwaukee, Wis., will be awarded on 
the basis of civil service examinations, 
to be held May 19. The manager will 
receive $180-$200 per month with an 
annual allowance of $300 for auto- 
mobile service. 

S.A.F.E. planes have been flown 
1.000.000 mi„ carrying 28,695 pas- 
sengers, without an accident. 

Survey of an airport site is being 
made for the city of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

An airport directory is included in 
the 1930 road maps issued by the Ohio 
State Department of Highways. 

A ruling forbidding the operation of 
unlicensed planes from Vancouver 
(B. C.) Municipal Airport went into 
effect May 1. 

Bowling Green, Ky., has secured free 

landing field until a municipal airport 
can be secured and developed. 

W. P. Fuller & Co., paint manu- 
facturers. has offered free paint to 
Montana towns which will use it for 

Governor Roosevelt of New York 
has vetoed a bill providing $25,000 for 
a Glenn H. Curtiss memorial airport at 
Hanunondsport, Steuben County, fol- 
lowing disapproval of the project by 
the state council of parks. 

Radio station WQDQ, Menefee 
Field, New Orleans, owned by Gulf 
Coast Airways, began operation April 
22. 

Mason-Dixon Air Line resumed pas- 
senger service between Detroit and 
Cincinnati on April 25. 

Coast Air Lines, Inc., has purchased 
the Everett (Wash.) Airport. 

Albert H. Hester is in charge of a 
newly installed weather observation 
service at Love Field, Dallas. 

City Council of Lincoln. Neb., has 
passed an ordinance providing police 
supervision over the municipal airport 
which is 5 mi. outside the city limits. 
Right of cities to set up such authority 
has been sustained by Nebraska courts. 

Interstate Airlines is now operating 
scenic tours, including the Hermitage, 
the Powder Plant at Old Hickory, Tenn., 
the Parthenon National Cemetary, and 
Radnor Lake, from the company’s 
Murphreesboro, Tenn., Sky Harbor. 


Gulf Issues Aviation Atlas 

PITTSBURGH (pa.) — A sixteen- 
page Aviation Atlas containing a con- 
siderable amount of historical data and 
statistics has been issued by the Gulf 
Refining Co., of this city. It includes : 
Physical maps showing all commercial 
air transport routes of North and South 
America and Europe; a world map 
tracing historic flights; photographs of 
pioneer and present day figures in the 
industry; a chronological review of 
aviation's history; statistics and charts 
showing comparative development in 
this country and abroad; a comparison 
of air mail and railroad time between 
principal cities. 


Colonial Air Transport, Inc., has ob- 
tained permission from the Post Office 
Department to carry mail on its plane 
leaving Boston for New York daily at 

Peoples Autobus Co. has received a 
certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity to operate bus service between 
Mills Station and Mather Field, Sacra- 
mento County, Calif. 

Cedar Rapids, la., voters defeated a 
proposed $175,000 bond issue to provide 
for a new municipal airport. 

A committee headed by Mayor John 
B. Rodes, Bowling Green, Ky., has been 
formed to consider building an airport. 

A new 500-acre airport has been con- 
structed near Uvalde, Tex., by private 
interests. Plans call for opening of a 
flying school and passenger service to 
Del Rio and Eagle Pass. 

Strenuous objections have been raised 
to the proposal of City Commissioner 
Fabian for a five per cent tax on gross 
operations of aviation companies at Felts 
Field. Spokane, Wash., which would 
even include the sale of planes. 

Thompson Aeronautical Corp. traffic 
office in Detroit has been moved to the 
air depot on the river front along East 
Jefferson Avenue. 

Executive offices of Curtiss-Wright 
Flying Service in St. Louis have been 
moved to Curtiss-Steinberg Airport, 
near E. St. Louis, III. 

Louisiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce has adopted a resolution asking 
the creation of a commission to study 
and supervise airport development in 
the state, and a bill to create the com- 
mission will be introduced at the next 
session of the Legislature. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Airport Advisory 
Board has recommended that the city 
take out insurance to cover any liability 
incurred in the operation of the munici- 
pal airport. 

Oneida Airway, Inc., has leased the 
Oneida (N. Y.) airport for a year. 

C. Dallas, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Eastern Greyhound and Lakes-to-Sea 
bus companies are planning a combina- 
tion air and bus line between New 
York and Detroit. The flying would 
be between Buffalo and Detroit, con- 
necting with night buses to and from 
New York. 
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Atlanta-California 
Lines Carry Passengers 

ATLANTA (ga.) — Operations of sev- 
eral transport companies through the 
southern states now have made avail- 
able a daily transcontinental passenger 
service between this city and the West 
Coast over a southern route. The com- 
panies involved in this system arc 
Davis Air Lines, Atlanta; Delta Air 
Service, of Monroe, La.; Southern Air 
Transport Division of American Air- 
ways ; Southwest Air Fast Express and 
Standard Air Lines. 

A passenger traveling west from 
Atlanta would use the Davis line to 
Birmingham, Ala. Delta Air Service 
would carry him to Dallas, by way of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., Jackson, Miss., 
Monroe and Shreveport, La. From 
Dallas, the passenger would take either 
a Southern Air Transport or S.A.F.E. 
plane to El Paso by way of Brecken- 
ridge. Sweet Water, Big Spring and 
Midland, Tex. The trip to San Diego 
and Los Angeles would be over Stand- 
ard Air Lines by way of Hachita. 
N. M., Douglas, Tucson, and Phoenix, 
Ariz., and El Centro in southern 
California. 


Standard and S.A.F.E. and Southern 
Air Transport have been operating for 
some time. Delta has been operating a 
tri-weekly service between Dallas and 
Birmingham and the Davis company 
began operations a short time ago. 
Delta went on a daily basis early last 
month, and plans to make the service 
twice daily, the second east-bound 
plane stopping at Monroe, La., for the 
night. 

Davis recenly lowered its fares about 
one-quarter. The Atlanta-Birmingham 
flight formerly cost $15 and now is 
$12. The round trip costs $20. Davis 
plans to extend its service to Jackson- 
ville, the planes leaving Atlanta at 9:30 
and arriving at Jacksonville about 
1 p.m. This will carry the above men- 
tioned transcontinental line all the way 
to the Coast. In the Birmingham- 
Atlanta service, planes leave both cities 
at 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. daily, arriving at 
each terminal at 9:30 and 5:30 respec- 
tively. West-bound planes arrive and 


U. S. Airways Extends Line 

KANSAS CITY (mo.)— United States 
Airways, Inc., of this city, extended its 
Denver-Kansas City passenger service, 
which it has been operating for about 
a year on a daily basis, to St. Louis 
on April 20. The west-bound planes 
leave St. Louis at 9 a.m., arriving at 
Kansas City at 11:20, departing again 
for Denver at 1 1 : 30, Stops are made 
at Topeka, Satina, Hayes and Goodland 
in Kansas. Eastbound planes arrive in 
St. Louis about 5 p.m. The company 
also operates a twice daily service be- 
tween Tulsa and Wichita. 
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Airport Conference 
Will Be Large Event 

NEW YORK (x. y.) — An elaborate 
program has been arranged for the an- 
nual airport conference to be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo. May 14-16, under 
the asupices of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The meetings of 
committees which have been studying 
special airport problems and the reports 
of these committees will feature the 
sessions. These committees include: 
accounting, hangar construction, sur- 
facing and drainage, servicing and stor- 
age, lighting, seaplane and amphibion 
bases, traffic handling, concessions, sales 
and advertising, small town airports. 

The opening luncheon will be at 12:15 
p.m. on May 14. The various com- 
mittees will meet during the afternoon 
sessions. The morning session May 15 
will be given over to reports of the 
first five of the above-named committees. 
In the afternoon the balance will report. 
Discussions will follow each session, of 
course. The conference banquet will be 
at 7 that night. The morning of May 
16 will be devoted to addresses. In the 
afternoon there will he an inspection of 
the municipal airport, followed by a 
buffet supper and equipment demonstra- 
tions. including lighting, also at the 
airport. 


Consolidated Plans Fast Line 

BUFFALO (n. y.) — Negotiations are 
being carried out by Consolidated Air- 
craft Corp. for the establishment of a 
nation-wide system of long distance, 
high speed passenger transport lines 
using the Fleetster, it has been reported 
by Lawrence D. Bell, vice-president and 
general manager of the company. “It 
is probable such a route will be estab- 
lished this summer between New York 
and Chicago via Buffalo,” Mr. Bell 
asserted. 


Thompson Resumes Lake Line 

DETROIT (mich.) — Thompson Aero- 
nautical Corp. resumed its trans-lake 
service April 28. using Keystone- 
Loening amphibions as last year. The 
planes leave the base at Detroit and the 
base at Cleveland hourly between 9 a.m. 
and 5 p.m., inclusive. Radio wireless 
will be used on the planes this year. 
During the 6 months of operation last 
year the line carried about 3,500 passen- 
gers, making an average of 60 per 
cent capacity per plane over the entire 


P.A.A. to Start Venezuela Line 


Many items of airports equipment 
will be on display at the hotel during 
the conference. [A complete program 
of the event and a list of the exhibitors 
will appear in the next issue of Avia- 
tion.— Ed.] 

Among the speakers will be Julien L. 
Eysmans, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad: Capt. Frank Hawks: 
Col. R. B. Barnitz. aviation director of 
Los Angeles : Col. C. O. Sherri!, Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) City manager: Maj. 
Frank Kennedy, Air Corps. 


NEW YORK (n. y.) — Pan American’s 
new service to Venezuela will be started 
Monday. May 5. This is a weekly ser- 
vice and the schedule will he as follows : 


lv. Cristobal ar. J:30 p.m. 

Iv. Cartancna, Colombia lv. 12:30 p.m. 




Fairfax Administration Building Nearly Completed 



F airfax airports, ixc., has announced 
recently that its large brick ad- 
ministration building is nearing com- 
pletion and will be ready for public use 
about June 1. This building is one of 
the most outstanding of the type on any 
of the airports in this country, involving 
as it does careful attention to archi- 
tectural detail inside and out and a 
beautification plan which already in- 
cludes about 8.000 tulips and 2.000 
rambler roses. The building without 


furnishings will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $236,000. 

On the left side of the main building 
is the flying field. The approach from 
the highway is featured by the shrubbery 
and the mirror pool. The central part 
of the building is flanked on both sides 
with smaller buildings set at an angle 
to the main part. These wings in turn 
are flanked by one-story buildings. At 
the left is the new. 100 x 200-ft. hangar, 
also of brick. 
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McNary Airship Bill 
May Get Action in May 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Action by 
the Senate Commerce Committee on the 
McNary bill to provide for government 
aid in the establishment of an air trans- 
port service to aid foreign trade, has 
been deferred until next month. Under 
the terms of the bill the Postmaster 
General is authorized to award mail 
contracts to American-built airships op- 
erating in overseas trade provided that 
the rate of compensation shall not be 
more than $20 per mile. It is specified 
that these airships must be capable of 
carrying not less than 10.000 lb. of mail 
and a suitable commercial load a dis- 
tance of 2,000 mi. without refueling. 

In order to encourage the construc- 
tion of trans-oceanic airships, the bill 
authorizes the creation of an airship 
construction loan and insurance fund. A 
committee composed of the Postmaster 
General and the Secretaries of War. 
Navy and Commerce is charged with 
the responsibility of advancing loans 
from the fund to the extent and on the 
terms that they think proper to citizens 
and organizations that agree to con- 
struct airships under the conditions 
prescribed. 

It is provided that all airships con- 
structed by means of the government 
loan must be equipped with the most 
modern and efficient engines and 
machinery obtainable. The bill permits 
the government to take over the air- 
ships for the national defense or during 
any national emergency declared by the 
President. Provisions carried in the 
measure would permit the owners of 
the airship to sue the United States in 
case they are not satisfied with the 
amount of money that they are awarded 
when their craft is taken over. 

The adoption of this bill would be a 
great impetus to the promotion of trans- 
ocean airship operation, it is declared. 
Financial interests behind the various 
airship projects are said to be consid- 
erably encouraged by the prospects held 
out by the bill. This probably would 
do for the lighter-than-air department 
of aviation what the air mail bills have 
done for the airplane. 


Conn. Has 66 Marked Roofs 

HARTFORD (conn.) — Forty - one 
Connecticut communities are provided 
with roof-markings for the benefit of 
pilots, it has been disclosed in a survey 
made by the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce. Altogether there are 66 
signs scattered throughout the state. 
Bridgeport has the most with a total of 


T.A.C. Has Diesel Mail Plane 

DETROIT (mich.) — A Packard Die- 
sel engine has been installed on a Stin- 
son operated by Thompson Aeronautical 
Corp. and will be used on regular service 
between this city and Chicago with 
Thomas Hill as pilot. This is the first 
Diesel-powered mail plane. 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


Fourteen Frenchmen 
Enter Light Plane Tour 

PARIS (France) — Fourteen entries 
will represent France in this year’s light 
plane tour, unless additional entries are 
made after the preliminarv closing date, 
which was April 14. They are: two 
Caudron, 95 lip. Renault engine: two 
Albert, 95 hp. Renault and 95 hp. Salm- 
son engines: two Dewoitine, 95 lip. 
Renault: two Guerchais: one Mau- 
boussin-Peyret. 40 hp. Salmson engine: 
one Farman. 95 hp. Renault engine : 
one St. Hubert three unspecified en- 
tries, Belgium and Czechoslovakia, are 
to compete under the colors of the Aero 
Club of France. 

A sum of $8,000 has been set aside 
by the Air Ministry for prizes and sub- 
sidies to the French entrants. The 
Frenchman who stands highest in the 
final ranking will receive $1,200; the 
second. $800: third, $400; fourth. $200. 
If a Frenchman wins the contest, he 
will receive an additional $1,200. About 
$3,400 will be distributed among French 
entrants for the practical qualities of 
the planes, as determined in the tech- 
nical tests which are part of the competi- 


Gerinan Club Issues Triptiques 

BERLIN (Germany) — German private 
pilots will hereafter be able to obtain 
triptiques, or custom control certificates, 
from the German Aero Club for a fee 
amounting to only about $10-$15 for the 
average sport plane. These triptiques 
allow the pilot to take his plane from 
one country to another with a minimum 
of formality, and provide the necessary 
bond that it will lie brought hack to 
Germany, and so not be subject to 
customs duty. For double fee, triptiques 
may be obtained which can be used 
any number of times within a year from 
date of issue. Belgium. France. Great 
Britain. Italy. Japan. Netherlands. Ru- 
mania, Switzerland, and Chechoslovakia 
are parties to the International Air 
Triptique Agreement which was signed 
by the Aero Club of Germany July, 1929. 


Polish Air Budget Passed 

WARSAW (POLAND)— The 1930-31 
aviation budget, which has been passed 
by parliament, contains the following 
items: Military aviation. $2,454,000: 
Civil aviation. $932,000: total, including 
miscellaneous items $4 000.000. In the 
military budget, about $38,000 is in- 
cluded for development of ballooning. 
Air transport subsidies, included with 
civil aviation, will amount to about 
$674,000. and the rest will be devoted to 
airports, buildings, and research. 


Cuproni Buys Plant in Bulgaria 

.SOFIA (iiot-caria) — Acquisition of an 
aircraft factory at Kazanlik by the 
Italian Caproni company has been re- 
ported here. The factory was built by 
a Czechoslovakian firm. At the same 
time, it is reported that the Caproni 
company has been granted an exclusive 
contract for supply of airplanes to the 
Bulgarian government, and it is assumed 
that the newly acquired factory will be 
used for this purpose. 


Foreign Briefs 

Bureau Veritas reports that there 
were 939 non-military planes in opera- 
tion in France Jan. 1, 1930. 

A French air tour commission has 
been created by decree of the Air 
Minister, to aid and encourage private 

Civil airplane licenses are held by 
92 pilots in India. 

Great Britain and Germany have 
made a reciprocal agreement for recog- 
nition of airworthiness certificates. 

Air-Union (French) carried 17,069 
passengers and 2,182,315 lb. of freight 
in 1929, as compared with 11,806 pas- 
sengers and 964,825 lb. of freight in 
1928. 

All aircraft operating in Mexico 
must carry white headlights and tail 
light, as well as red and green side 
lights, according to regulations recently 
promulgated by the department of 
aviation. 


Express rates on Corporacion Acro- 
nautica de Transportes lines < Mexico) 
have been reduced 25 per cent. 

Arrangements for exchange of air 
mail between Mexico and Cuba. San 
Salvador. Honduras. Nicaragua. Costa 
Rica. Panama. Colombia. Ecuador. 
Peru. Bolivia. Chile, Argentina and 
Paraguay were scheduled to go into 


effect May 1. 

Recent reports state that 22 per cent 
of the French military budget, 17.4 per 
cent of the British, and 14.3 per cent 
of the Italian, are devoted to aviation. 
Folowing are present milages of air 
lines: Germany. 22.938: England. 

7.250: Russia. 11.531: France, 17,859: 
Italy. 7,758. 

Preliminary tests of a tail-less rocket 
plane piloted by Gottfried F.spenlauh at 
Dusseldorf were reported as successful. 

The late Comte Henri de la Vaulx 
has been cited to the French Order of 

It is reported that American aviation 
interests and a group of Chinese 
Government officials have formed a 
joint company to manufacture air- 


Plan Graf Zeppelin 
Trans-Atlantic Schedule 

FRIEDR1CHSHAFEN (Germany) 
— May 18 has been set as the date for 
departure of the Graf Zeppelin for 
South America anti the United States. 
No definite schedule will be arranged, 
but it is anticipated that arrival at 
Lakehurst will be about June 1. Pas- 
sengers will be booked by the Ham- 
burg-American Line, with the fare set 
at $6,500 for the round trip. Other 
fares will be $2,500 to Pernambuco; 
$2,750 from Rio de Janeiro to Lake- 
hurst: $2,000 from Lakehurst to 

Seville; $2,250 from Lakeluirsi to 
Fricdriehshafen. 

According to present plans, about 24 
hr. will be taken for the flight from this 
city to Seville, and after one day’s 
delay, the trip to South America should 
occupy three or four days. Tentative 
route will he via Madeira. Canary 
Islands, and Cape Verde. If the 
weather in South America is unfavor- 
able, landing will be made at Pernam- 
buco: otherwise the flight will continue 
direct to Rio de Janeiro. About 20 
hr. should be required for the next leg. 
from Rio de Janeiro to Pernambuco, 
where a stop of two or three days will 
he made. From Pernambuco to Havana 
will take about three days, and from 
Havana to Lakehurst. 24 hr. After a 
three-day interval, the airship will start 
the three-day journey to Seville, and 
continue directly hack to the hangar 
here. Passengers will be required to 
sign a contract guaranteeing that they 
will not publish articles about the trip 
within two weeks after it ends. 


Announce German Air Budget 

BERLIN (Germany) — In the budget 
now under consideration by the Reich- 
stag. about ten million dollars is asked 
for aviation subsidies. Of this amount, 
about $4,750,000 is destined for Luft 
Hansa. $4,000,000 for European opera- 
tions and the rest for development of 
non-European services. As reported by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce rep- 
resentative. $500,000 will be required to 
cover the deficit incurred by the com- 
pany last year. It is anticipated that 
$3,125,000 will he awarded to the Fed- 
eral Association of the German Aero- 
nautic Industry. $775,000 for airship 
construction. $660,000 to pay for the 
new Zeppelin hangar. $575,000 for 
training of commercial pilots, and 
$400,000 for the Aeronautical Testing 
Institute. Most of the rest will go 
to ground organization, research, and 
safety development, with only about 
$75,000 available for encouragement of 
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Model A Model JVC 



Mime 


To Airport Operators and Airplane Manufac- 
turers who are “up” on compressors, “Quincy” 
stands for “Quality” — a high standard of quality 
that begins at the very foundation — the design. 

Quincy design is of such a character that Quincy 
operation is noticeably quiet — so quiet that you 
realize at once that here is perfection. 

And that realization is confirmed and re-con- 
firmed throughout the whole long life of the 
compressor; for high efficiency and low mainte- 
nance cost extend far beyond your fondest 
expectations. That is why the Quincy warrant 
of absolute satisfaction is unlimited. 

For paint and dope spraying, operating pneu- 
matic tools and lifts, for spray cleaning engines, 
blowing out gas and oil lines, inflating tires — get 
a Quincy for real economy. 

Write for complete information, or send the 
coupon at right. 



SERVICE AND SALES OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. 
Also in other 


Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Moline, III. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 





UINCY 

Compressors 

208 MAINE ST. 

Quincy, Illinois 
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Airways System 


Greatest Air Transportation Line in the World — 
Linking North America with 83% of 
Latin America's Population 

Pail American Airways System was organized for 
the purpose of connecting North, Central and South 
America by a reliable, regular and safe transportation 
system for mail, passengers and express. At the be- 
ginning it was realized that, to be of real service in 
creating good-will among these 27 countries, as well 
as building up commerce and industry, this system 
must reach more than merely the seaport towns. With 
this in mind a program was set forth which welded 
into one great system the groups of aviation, railroad, 
steamship and government interests with the deter- 
mination that both passengers and mail could move 
on schedule with speed and comfort from New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles, Boston, 
Washington, etc., to the principal cities in Uruguay, 
Argentine, Chile, Mexico, Guatemala, Panama, West 
Indies, north-east coast of South America, etc. 

In 1927 the first part of the system was opened — 
Key West-Havana, later extended from Miami to 
Havana. Havana found itself connected through the 
airline with all the principal points in the United 
States by means of direct rail connections at Miami 
for passengers and by means of domestic airlines for 
mail. In 2 y 2 years Pan American Airways ex- 
tended its system — and therefore the systems of the 
United States railroads and domestic airlines over 
15,000 miles of established airways throughout Latin 
America. 

Seven Days From New York to Buenos Aires 

Just a week ago Pan American Airways System, in 
conjunction with its domestic air mail associates, inau- 
gurated the seven day air mail schedule from New 
York and Chicago to Buenos Aires. This schedule has 
been made possible by speeding up domestic air sched- 
ules through the aid of night flying; the establish- 
ment of a new and direct route across the Caribbean 
from Miami to Panama by Pan American Airways 
(longest scheduled over ocean flight in the world) ; 
and by improvement of ground facilities by Pan Ameri- 
can Airways System in South America to such an ex- 
tent that two days are cut off from Panama to Buenos 
Aires. None of this was done or even considered 
until one year of operation had shown an efficiency 
of better than 99 per cent. 

A most important fact is that in following the 
shortest route to Buenos Aires, namely, across the Carib- 
bean, down the west coast of South America and 
across the Andes to Argentine and Uruguay (which 
is the route followed by All America Cables, Inc.), 
more than seventy-five per cent, of the South Ameri- 


can population is served. With the other Pan 
American lines through Central America, Mexico, the 
West Indies and the north coast of South America, 
more than 83 per cent, of the Latin American popula- 
tion is served. 

Mail Contracts Aid Development 

The entire service has been made possible under 
the U. S. Post Office contracts whereby mail is car- 
ried by the domestic air mail contractor to Miami, 
Florida, or Brownsville, Texas, where it is delivered 
to Pan American Airways, Inc. The U. S. Post Office 
pays Pan American Airways for every mile it flies 
on mail schedule from the U. S. borders to the farthest 
points in South America, namely, Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo, and return. The United States Foreign 
air mail contracts require Pan American Airways Sys- 
tem to assign a certain amount of space in its planes 
for the transportation of mails both from the U. S. to 
foreign countries and from foreign countries to the 
U. S. All revenues received from foreign governments 
for movement of mail to the U. S. or its territories are 
therefore for the account of the United States Post Office 
Department. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, Technical Advisor of 
Pair American Airways, not only laid out the majority 
of the air routes but has himself made first scheduled 
flights on most of the extensions over which now 
regular passenger and mail planes fly in a year better 
than 4,500,000 miles. The airways have been per- 
fected to the point where at present there are over 
71 airports, and 30 radio stations established and oper- 
ating successfully. Policies have been worked out and 
established to such a degree that it has been possible 
to maintain a schedule and operate planes giving a 
safe, economic and dependable service. It is the 
policy that every pilot shall have flown at least 2,000 
hours, which is equal to 8J4 times around the world, 
before he is accepted for service. He is then further 
trained on take-offs, landings, flights, obsei vance of 
regulations and use of radio for weather and general 
control. 

More Than an Air Line 

The Pan American system has arrangements with 
established connecting transportation companies so 
that through tickets can be purchased at the principal 
railroad ticket offices. Tourists and business men may 
travel between any cities in United States to the prin- 
cipal cities in Mexico, West Indies, Central and South 
America, or reverse. 

The result is not merely an air line, but a great, 
transportation system coordinating the long estab- 
lished means of travel with aviation for the develop- 
ment of commerce and better understanding among 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 
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The Texas Company has arranged a coast-to-coast distribution 
of TEXACO AERODIESEL FUEL. This highly effective fuel for the Packard Aircraft 
Diesel Engine is now conveniently available at, or near, three hundred of the prin- 
cipal airports of the country. As the use of the aircraft Diesel increases, the distribu- 
tion of TEXACO AERODIESEL FUEL will be extended to include every important fly- 
ing field in the United States. The unparalleled chain of Texaco wholesale stations in 
each of our 48 States has made this possible. • Special arrangements for adequate 
fuel supplies, where necessary, will gladly he made for pilots advising The Texas 
Company in advance of proposed new routes. Write, or ’phone The Texas Company. 

• THE TEXAS COMPANY, 135 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY • 
TEXACO AERODIESEL FUEL • TEXACO AIRPLANE OIL 
TEXACO AVIATION GASOLINE • TEXACO MARFAK GREASE 
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A TRIM little open-cockpit, side-by-side, two-seater 
parasol monoplane for sport and training . . . can 
be parked in the average garage . . . made to order for 
the largest developed market! 


"Give me a plane that I can sell to the 
largest group of developed prospects — the 
private owner, the average chap who knows 
little about aviation except that he has the 
'bug’ to fly and the money to satisfy the 
inclination !” 

That has long been the cry of prospective 
dealers and distributors, who see a large 
dormant market that can be cracked wide 
open with the right technical approach — a 
market which can be soundly merchandised 
like that offered by the automobile. 

When the designers of the E.A.C.1 (nation- 
ally-known experts, by the way) set out to 
fit a plane to this market, they visioned 
hundreds of men who are air enthusiasts by 
inclination and automotive merchandisers 
by training. They saw these men sitting on 
the side lines waiting for aviation to 
"develop.” They knew these men were 
anxious to get going, willing to do their 
part and get behind a real plane that would 
hit the bull’s-eye of public approval — one 
that would be built to meet the demands of 
the largest possible group of buyers. 

The sponsors of the E.A.C.1 know that 
dealers and distributors can’t live on hopes 
and skimmed milk. And that while it is 


easy to put planes in on the floor, it is quite 
something else again to move them out in 
sufficient volume to pay rent and overhead 
and still leave a profit. 

That's why the E.A.C.1 is getting a big 
reception. It’s the safest, neatest little 
monoplane that ever came out of any fac- 
tory. And it is technically perfect from 
tip to tail. 

LOOK AT THE FEATURES! 


Can be housed in the average garage, 
quickly folded to fit in a space 20 x 11 ft. 


sjr.’S&wSi'-r; 

Price $3,800 to $5,000, depending up 


EXHIBITING AT THE 

NEW YORK AIRCRAFT SALON 

CAREFULLY STREAMLINED MUSSELMAN AIRWHEELS 


CHOICE OF 7 COLORS 
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HOW THE WESTERN AIR EXPRESS 
INSURES SAFETY 


T HE huge new 32-passenger air liners of the Western Air 
Express are all equipped with Moto Meter Ice Warning 
Indicators. These beautiful and safe Fokker F-32’s are the 
largest land planes ever built in America. The fleets of many other 
air transport companies also use Moto Meter Ice Warning Indica- 
tors. They take no chances with the big investment modern ships 
represent and with the precious human freight intrusted to them. 
For, of all the dangers that beset the pilot, ice forming on the 
wings is one of the most insidious. And to avoid ice the pilot must 
know exactly when the outside temperature has reached the 
critical point, where, if the atmosphere is saturated, ice is likely 
to form. The Moto Meter Ice Warning Indicator gives him 
exactly that knowledge. Its clear dial is connected with a sensi- 
tive feeler on the nose of the ship that instantly reacts to every 
change of outside temperature. 

The name MOTO METER on this indicator is 

Besides the ice warning indicator Moto Meter 

reasonable avia- tion instruments, such as heat 

indicators, oil and fuel pressure gauges, many of which are found 
on popular makes of planes, and many of which have done their 
part in making possible the record-breaking flights 


or recent years, rstiu our wuar tucse insiiui 

do for you. Write for free booklet. “Aviatic 
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Above All -Parks Training 
is Thorough and Sincere 




of PARKS training. Every 
course is under the personal 
supervision of Oliver L. 

Parks. Every instructor is 
licensed by the United States 
— a man of proven character 
and ability. And before the 
eyes of every man is kept 
constantly the fact that Parks 
Air College has a mission — 
that its superior experience 
and resources impose upon 
it the moral obligation of giving its students the finest 
possible training — that to it the aviation industry is 
looking as the progressive leader of the field of aero- 

A fleet of more than thirty training planes — a half- 
million-dollar plant — a location unexcelled by any in 
the country — a variety of training courses to suit your 
own needs — Parks offers these to you. 

Join the ranks of successful Parks graduates. It will 
reward you with superior training. The coupon will 
bring you full details. 


W HEN you decide to make aviation 
your life work — whether as a pilot 
or as an airplane and engine mechanic — the first 
thing to consider is, "Where can I get the train- 
ing which will mean sure success to me?” 

Think first of Parks — the finest and most com- 
plete commercial aviation school in the country 
— one of the first to be licensed and approved 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Parks training has fitted many men for 
responsible jobs in the aviation industry — as 
pilots, airport executives and mechanics. 
Sincerity and thoroughness are the hallmarks 


Parks Air College was one of the first to be licensed by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as a fulls accredited transport school. 



. » COUPON . - 

PARKS AIR COLLEGE 

I PARKS AIR COLLEGE, 

1 583 Missouri Theatre Building, St. Louis, Missouri | 

DIVISION OF DETROIT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Without cost or obligation to me. 

583 Missouri Theatre Building 

lAaunu.l ... lll.stratad catalog. , 

ST. LOUIS V MISSOURI 

* Coe.,, □ 


O— - C -“ D 
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of tough Nickel Alloy Steel insure 


dependability in Axelson Aircraft Engines 


T HE wide experience of the Axelson Manu- 
facturing Co. in producing precision 
equipment has proved to be of great value in 
designing and constructing the Axelson type 
B aircraft engine. This 150 H P engine was 
awarded the Department of Commerce Ap- 
proved Certificate No. 16, and is known for its 
dependable power and economical operation. 

The fact that the cylinders 
in Axelson engines are ground 
and machined from a forging 
of heat-treated Nickel Chro- 
mium Steel indicates that 


careful selection of materials is a major con- 
sideration with Axelson engineers and 
designers. Seventeen additional vital parts 
of Axelson engines are also made of Nickel 
Alloy Steel. 

There is no better testimonial to the superior 
combination of mechanical properties, the high 
strength per unit of weight, and the uniform 
dependability of Nickel 
Alloy Steels than the fact 
that they are used for highly 
stressed parts of leading air- 
craft engines all over the world. 


N a © Ik @ 1 

FOR ALLOY STEEL 


SEND FOR LIST OF AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS ON NICKEL AND ITS ALLOYS 



INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 


WALL STREET, 




FLY SAFELY . 

with OILS 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
AIRCRAFT OILS 


Measured by all standards of 
comparison, GULFPRIDE OILS 
demonstrate their superiority. 


Lowered maintenance and operating costs, 
SECURE Smoother operation. 

Greater assurance of safety. 

By insisting on GULFPRIDE OILS for your plane. 
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Hangar doors slide 
smoothly and easily 


R ic ^ rds :M co . x ^ g-C°- 5Q 

AURORA. ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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Straight Talks to Airplane Dealers . . . No. 1 

Are You Still in the 

HORSE AGE 

Selling 1920-Model 
Airplanes? 

Dobbin is dead . . . and so are a great many 
models of light airplanes still stored away in 
hangars, awaiting buyers who will never buy! 
You can’t sell 1920-model ships in this year of 
grace, 1930! 

With the entire aviation industry going through 
a transition period, this fact is particularly notice- 
able : in the light ’plane field, the science of aero- 
dynamics is producing new and more efficient 
designs . . . lighter ships, faster ships, ships capa- 
ble of performance undreamed a few years ago. 
Powered with air-cooled engines, these modern 
light ’planes will almost carry their weight in 
passengers, fuel and baggage. 

The Inland Spot ■ ■ - 


MONOPLANE 


This is the sort of ship you need to seir, nowadays if 
you expect to stay in businessl 


■u r»i ;•] r i c w j « : i * m *LV4M 


Inland Aviation Company wait soon complete its plan 
of national distribution . . . based on the fact that the 
modem aviation merchant must have modem goods to sell. If 
you arc a merchandiser, interested in selling airplanes for 
sport, training and transportation, write for the Inland Dealer 
Franchise Plan. 


Further details gladly sent on request. 



Manufactured at Fairfax Field under 
Approved Type Certificates No. 259 and 315 
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for cabin and 
floor insulation 


The Felters Company manufactures a 
number of FELTS which are excellent 
for insulating purposes. Felts made of 
raw materials carefully selected, and 
manufactured to the most exacting 
specifications, producing a material of 
unusual density. 


We also produce Felts for other aero- 
nautical purposes; each chosen for the 
particular work required. Felt can be 
furnished in bulk, or in finished parts 
cut to exact dimensions. Three large 
factories, modern cutting plant, and 
nine branches assure prompt service. 


We will gladly submit samples, quotations and sug- 
gestions. Kindly send inquiries to Advisory Dept. 


The FELTERS Co., Inc. 

Manufacturers of Felts 
99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass. 

BRANCHES BRANCHES 

NEW YORK CLEVELAND 

CHICAGO I DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 

ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 



MILLS: MILLBURY. MASS, MIDDLEVILLE, N. Y, JOHNSON CITY, N. Y., JACKSON, MICH. 
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BERRYLOID 

SERVICE 

ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 

Distributors and dealers from coast to coast can provide 
standard colors of Berryloid pigmented dopes, Berryloid 
colors and make delivery within 24 hours. Refinish your ship 
in a minimum of time. Use Progressive Aircraft Finishes — 
chosen by most manufacturers for beauty and durability. 
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Climb . . . speed . . . responsiveness . . . strength . . .price 



FAIRCHILD 


KR BIPLANES 



BAKELITE MOLDED PROVIDES UNVARYING ACCURACY 

REQUIRED FOR AERONAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS 

In a ball bank indicator, extreme accuracy in all 
dimensions is essential to accuracy in indication. 

Forming the indicator casing of the Daiber instru- 
ment of Bakelite Molded made uniform accuracy a 
certainty, and also assured parts which were light 

Formed in one press operation, these Bakelite Molded 
cases are uniform in all dimensions when removed 
from the mold, and no subsequent machining opera- 
tions are required. Recesses for the "filled" numerals, 
and all of the necessary screw holes are completed 

BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York .... CHICAGO OFFICE, 635 West 22nd Street 

BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 DuRerin Street, Toronto, Onlorio 


in the molding operation. The lustrous finish is also 

Strong, light in weight and durable, and possessing 
excellent insulating properties, Bakelite Molded is 
well adapted to the requirements for insulation parts 
of aircraft electrical equipment, and to the produc- 

Manufacturers are invited to enlist the cooperation 
of Bakelite Engineering Service. Write for Booklet 
59M, "Bakelite Molded". 



THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 
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THE GOOD MECHANIC’S CHOICE 



Helping 

Curtiss 


standing accomplishments are possible only with out- 
standing engineering principles behind them. And 
it is these factors which make U. S. and Curtiss the 
choice of so many buyers in their respective fields. 
These plus the economical, dependable performance 
of U. S. Buffers and Polishers under long, severe ser- 
vice are setting new records for low cost, big volume 
production in more and more shops everywhere. 
There is a type in the broad U. S. line which can set 
new records in practically any service. Why not learn 
what improvements you may be able to make? 
There’s no obligation for finding out. Simply ask your 
jobber or write us today. 


The United States 

Electrical Tool Co. 

2466 W. Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Export Sales Representatives—' WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC INTERNATIONAL CO. 
Canadian Divlsion-MAPLE LEAF* ELECTRIC TOOLS, Ltd., Toronto 
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Enqine jppeds brought to 
your instrument panel s 



A RECENT experimental flight across the continent, 
made to determine the possibilities of the higher 
air currents for fast express and passenger service, in- 
dicates unmistakeably that the goal of the god of avia- 
tion is speed. 

Accompanying the brilliant achievements of dis- 
tinguished pilots, the aircraft industry is developing 
planes of greater power and speed, and equipping 
them with the latest scientific instruments, so that the 
newly paved highways of the air may be travelled with 
directional-certainty and under positive flying control. 


Prominent among the control instruments is the 
Weston Model 544 Electric Tachometer for indicating 
the speed of aircraft engines. Everyone in the industry 
recognizes the importance of this development, for 
with speed so urgently demanded as a prime considera- 
tion of modern engine design it is essential that the 
limits of performance should not be exceeded. Also 
from the standpoint of maintaining time schedules and 
controlling other factors, such as gas consumption, 
with which the pilot is concerned, it is desirable that 
the speed of the motors should at all times be under 
direct and convenient observation. 


The Model 544 affords absolute assurance of speed 
control. It indicates speed variations instantly, 
smoothly and accurately. It is a new application, but 
not a new principle. For many years Weston electric 
tachometers have been used with marked success 
throughout industry and in the railway and marine 
fields, and the same dependable service is now avail- 
able for every type of aircraft. Investigate. Let us 
acquaint you with the present applications to mail and 
passenger planes. 



WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION, 616 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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With infinite Care 
and Skill <<< 


GOOD airplane steels cannot he sup- 
plied from stock. Rather, they must 
he specially developed, and manufactured 
with infinite care and skill, in accordance 
with the exact nature of the task involved. 
Throughout the special department which 
Bethlehem devotes to the manufacture of 
“Airplane Quality” Steels and Forgings 
this principle is held as fundamental. It 
is a governing factor in Bethlehem's suc- 
cess in meeting the requirements of the 
aeronautical industry. 

Bethlehem’s experience in developing and 
manufacturing steels and forgings for 
builders of aircraft engines dates from 
the beginning of the aeronautical industry. 
Many of the greatest flights in the history 
of aviation were made by planes with 
Bethlehem “Airplane Quality" Steels and 
Forgings in vital parts of their engines. 

To the aircraft engine builder, Bethlehem 
offers steels of proved reliability — plus 
the services of an organization that is 
fully equipped anil eager to cooperate 
with him, and in position to draw on a 
vast reservoir of experience in the devel- 
opment and manufacture of “Airplane 
Quality” Steels and Forgings. 



BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY. General Officer: Bethlehem, 

si; 


BETHLEHEM 

“AIRPLANE” QUALITY STEELS and FORGINGS 
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• BUILD UP TIME : 

IN A USED PLANE GUARANTEED BY 
CURTISS - WRIGHT FLYING SERVICE 



V-/URTISS-WRIGHT now makes it 
possible for every pilot to own his own plane at a 
small outlay — first, by reducing prices on good used 
planes to drastic low levels; second, by selling them on 
easy, deferred payments. This policy is now enabling 
pilots all over the country to build up flying time eco- 
nomically and conveniently. Many new owners are 
paying for their planes out of profits from local 
hopping, charter service and student instruction. 

Flying clubs too, are extending their activities 
with low-priced equipment, fully guaranteed. 

Big Bargains — Easy Terms 

At the 40 Curtiss- Wright bases, planes used in se- 
lected operations and sales demonstrations are listed at 
far below factory cost. All are guaranteed airworthy, all 
A. T. C., in splendid condition and perfect repair, ready 
for you to fly away. A few are listed here. There are 
many others to meet your needs and your pocketbook. 
See and compare Curtiss-Wright Used Planes values. 
Investigate the liberal Curtiss-Wright payment plan. 
Full description, with quotations, of 'on hand’ stock 
will be gladly furnished. Write or wire the base 
nearest you. 



4,500 


4,550 


7,850 


5,785 


3,540 


USED PLANE DIVISION 

CURTISS-WRIGHT 
FLYING SERVICE 

27 West 57th Street New York City, N.Y. 



BOSTON 
BRIDGEPORT 
BUFFALO . 
CALDWELL 
CHICAGO . 
CLEVELAND 


CONNECTICUT 


LOUISVILLE . . . KENTUCKY 
IASSACHUSETTS MEMPHIS .... TENNESSEE 

MIAMI FLORIDA 

MILWAUKEE . . . WISCONSIN 
MOLINE ILLINOIS 

NORTH BEACH." LONG ISLAND 

pSmAND H ’. ™!'^' L MAINE 
RALEIGH. NORTH CAROLINA 

ROCKLAND MAINE 

ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

TOLEDO OHIO 

VALLEY STREAM, NEW YORK 


I CAROLINA 


CONNECTICUT 
INDIANA 
. KANSAS 


COMMANDAIRE— J-rlac 


4,280 




Nashawena Airplane Fabric 

“King Cotton in the Air” 


THE 

QUALITY 

TREND 


The sales of NASHAWENA 



When you examine the past performances of aircraft, 
in search for a guide to the future, you will find in 
history, in statistics and every-day knowledge that 
fabric covered planes have been the requirements 
ever since the first airplane rose in the air. 

The fabric covered planes have established records 
for speed, altitude, endurance and many other 
records of performance. 

These records were made possible because the 
designer and the manufacturer of these record 
breaking planes selected the best materials 
obtainable. 

New planes are being built, new records will be 
madeand the quality trend is toward N ASH A WEN A 
Airplane Fabric. 


GLIDER FABRICS . . . PINKED EDGE TAPES 

Note. Have ^ J H AWEN A ^Para^hu to fIwc? 0 " parlCl ’ U ' e * 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, 


261 FIFTH AVENUE 


INC. 

NEW YORK 




AAAAAAAA 


WHY THE 

TIGER 

DELIVERS MORE POWER 

AT LOWER COST 


QUALITY < 
PRODUCTION 
Department of Commerce 
A.T.C. No. 33 



COMPACT 

STURDY 

POWERFUL 


d at 90 H. P. at 1700 
5 power to the ship in 
y 100 H.P. 


requires 1950 R.P.M., or 
any no H.P. engine which 
requires 2150 R.P.M., or 
any 120 H.P. engine that 
requires 2400 R. P.M. 

We accomplish this first 
and foremost by increased 
propeller efficiency result- 
ing from developing its 



power at low R. P.M.; second from low head 
resistance resulting from compactness; third 
from generating smooth, vibrationless power 
which, instead of dissipa- 
ting the energy, conserves 
and delivers it for ship per- 
formance. All this at the Fuel 
Consumption of 90 H.P. 
and the Dependability and 
Low Maintenance resulting 
from power developed at 
low R. P. M. 


LIGHT MANUFACTURING & FOUNDRY CO. 

ENGINE BUILDERS FOR A QUARTER CENTURY 
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TRANSPORT 

SERVICE- 

adds passenger comfort to other require- 
ments of speed, safety and endurance. 


In the new Boeing transport planes the 
unique qualities of Haskelite insulating ply- 
wood (with Lata Balsa core) are used to full 
advantage in reducing noise and equal- 
izing the temperature. Haskelite blood- 
albumin bonded plywood has flown over 
9,000,000 miles in this system alone. It 
is used exclusively by this builder where 
plywood is needed. Engineering data on its 
properties and applications sent on request. 


‘s.T.isir: 


HASKELITE 

MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


120 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 111. 




The best buy in the field/ 


“Bird” prices have been reduced! 

Name the ship . . . with the same horse- 
power . . . that can compare with’ the 
“Bird” in performance, stability, con- 
struction and appearance. 

Let real value be your guide in the pur- 
chase of an airplane. 


“ASK THE PILOT WHO FLIES ONE” 



DEALERS: 

We have a very attractive 
and profitable sales proposi- 

operation, etc. Write for 
full details. 


BRUNNER WINKLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

1-17 Haverkamp Street, Glendale, Long Island, New York 



PRODUCTION LINE OF NAVY SEAPLANE FLOATS 


SEAPLANE FLOATS -- 
FLYING BOAT HULLS 

ALL METAL * * ALL WOOD 
COMPOSITE 

(METAL WOOD) 

BUILT TO SPECIFICATIONS 


GASOLINE TANKS 
WATER HEADERS 
OIL TANKS 
COWLINGS 


also 

COLLECTOR RINGS 
PARTS AND FITTINGS 
ALUMINUM ALLOY HEAT 
TREATING 


ANODIC TREATMENT 


SEYMOUR J. BAUM, Inc. 

268-288 Albion St., Elmhurst, L. I. 

Near Queens Boulevard 
Telephone Newtown 4420 
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Let BOEING 


Air Mail Pilots 

teach you to fly! 

E VERY day Boeing planes fly 15,000 miles with the air mail 
—carrying more than 50% of the U. S. total poundage. A 
quarter of all U. S. air mail is carried by Boeing pitots flying 
Boeing-built planes on Boeing-operated airways. 

On this practical foundation the Boeing System o f Aero- 
nautical Training has been built. Experience — not just theory 
— 'forms the background for every course. Boeing instructors 
are seasoned pilots— some with as many as 5,000 flying hours 
— to whom small airports, bad weather, mountainous terrains 
and other flying conditions, are merely a part of the day's 
work. With an instructor of this type in the front cock-pit, you 
will learn many "tricks of the trade" — in addition to those 
important fundamentals that govern safe air transportation. 

Advanced training makes a competent pilot. Don't just 
"pick up" flying. Choose your school with an eye to your 
future. Ask yourself: [1] "Which school's diploma will he the 
best endorsement when I seek a connection after graduation?" 
... [2] "How complete and up-to-date is the equipment l will 
use?" ... [3] "How competent are my instructors?". . . Check 
both ground school and flying courses ... By these tests 
Boeing training is a sound investment. 


BOEING 

SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


BOEING SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS AV ‘' 

Airport, Oakland, California 



Addrtt. 


City Sou. 



Spacious Comfort 
for Small <5Iiips 
or Tra nsporfs 
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Note — More 

BOEING FLYING BOATS* 


T he original Boeing reputation was established 
in the construction of flying boats, one of 
which, with 500,000 miles of flight, has been flown 
farther than any other airplane. Each time a better 
flying boat has been built, Boeing has set the pace. 

Now Model 204 has been improved again. Its 
speed has been increased 15 miles per hour, take-off 
time reduced 8 seconds and climb increased 250 f.p.m. 
Test landings in rough open seas have demonstrated 


Model 204's staunch hullconstruction.Rigidschedules 
over routes scattered from Alaska to Florida' — Eying 
good weather and bad— have proved it airworthy, 
speedy, economical to operate! And, once inside its 
roomy, sound-proofed, glass-enclosed cabin, you’ll 
enjoy the comforts of a yacht at 133 miles per hour. 

Brief specifications are given below. Operators 
and sportsmen are invited to write for detailed data. 


BOEING AIRPLANE COMPANY 

'Division of United Aircraft & Transport Corporation 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

<I" Canada: 'Being Aircraft of Canada. Ud., Vancouver. B. C) 
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distribution of air- 
planes is now effected 
through a new represen- 
tation plan unlike any 
other . . . full particulars 
upon request. 


spartan aircraft company 

tulsa okla. 


RCA 

a n no u nee s 
an all-electric 
A. C. operated, 

AIRPORT 

WEATHER 

RECEIVER 



U TILIZING the new screen- 
grid and power-ampli- 
fying Radiotrons for the 
reception of Department of 
CommerceRadio Broadcasts 
of weather and landing con- 
ditions. 

Through the use of this re- 
ceiver at the airport, pilots 
who are about to take off will 
be fully informed of weather 
and landing conditions along 
the route they propose to fly. 

RADIOMARINE 

CORPORATION 

OF AMERICA 
66 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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Look.. .on the water 

for profits 
...in the 


Air 


Men and WOMEN with the 
true sporting instinct . . . people with the 
desire for new things to do . . . and with 
the money to buy what they want 

•A. A. are not at the airport . . . they’re 
down on the water, cruising in yachts and speed 
boats. Don’t wait for them to come to you r go 
down to them » on the water . . . with a ship that 
takes off from the water! Show them the Kinner- 
powered Savoia three-place amphibian and you'll 
show yourself a profit! List $7375, F.A.F., Port 
Washington, L. I. Write for dealer-terms. 

At the N. Y. Aircraft Salon, Madison Square Garden, 
May 3rd to 10th. Saroia will exhibit the S-56 three-place 
amphibian, and theS-55 sixteen-place twin-hull flying boat. 

American Aeronautical Corporation 
730 Fifth Avenue . New York 



marchetti 


FLYING BOATS AMPHIBIANS 

at New York Selplanl Airport, Port Washington, L. I. 


Two New 
STAR Pathfinders 
★ ★ 

make flying easier . . . 



Type M 
3 'A inch, reverse 
dial Star Com- 
pass. Ceiling 
Mounting and 
mirror reading. 
This Pathfinder 
is specially de- 
planes. The dial is marked in 
reverse, so that a mirror mounted on the instrument 
panel or in any convenient spot gives the compass 
reading at a glance. Type W is of the same con- 
struction, except that it is for wing mounting and 
has a direct reading dial. Large clearly marked 
dials on both types. Height, 3'/\ in., Diam., 5]A in. 



compass with 
both vertical 
and horizontal 

markings and 
graduations 
coincide. By 

dial arrange- 

of both dials 

is made from the same indicating point. A decided 
advantage over double card compasses with mark- 
ings opposite or 180 degrees apart making it neces- 
sary to take readings at opposite points of observa- 
tion. Type BU is the same as type B, but with 
indirect lighting from below. Height, 4|Hi in.; 
width at base, f>'/i in. 



STAR COMPASS CO. 
E. Mill on. Mass. 
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ECONOMY 

DEPENDABILITY 



A ttractive — Fireproof 
Daylighted — Efficient 

The specialized requirements of aeronautical 
buildings are fully met by standardized 
Truscon Steel Products at economical cost. 


RAINBOW 

NEON 

AIRPORT LIGHTING 

BEACONS 

AIR MARKERS 

CORNER MARKERS 

MARKER LIGHTS 
WIND TEES 



In the Curtiss Flying Service Hangar, shown 
above, Truscon Steel Doors are used 
throughout, including the large Steel Hangar 
Doors, both Straight Slide and Curved 
Track Types. 

The fireproof roof consists of Truscon Steel- 
decks, insulated and waterproofed. The 
floors and roofs are supported on Truscon 
Steel Joists, “O-T” Open Truss and “P-G” 
Plate Girder types. The concrete is rein- 
forced with Truscon Welded Steel Fabric 
and Bars. 

Whether interested in individual building 
products or in complete standardized build- 
ings, write for suggestions, quotations and 
catalogs. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


RAINBOW LIGHT, INC. 

Aeronautics Branch— Lighting Dirisioi. 

120 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 



L 


TRUSCON 

Steel Building Products 

FOR AIRPLANE HANGARS 
AND AIRPORTS 


Build NOW While COSTS Are LOW 
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NEW YORK AIRCRAFT SALON 


WORLD'S LARGEST SINGLE 
AVIATION POWER-UNIT 


1800 H. P. 

"BROAD ARROW" 

AVIATION 

ENGINE 


b 



The science of aeronautics takes 
a great forward step, with the in- 
troduction of the Isotta-Fraschini 
"Broad Arrow" eighteen-cylin- 
der. liquid - cooled aviation 
engine, developing 1800 Horse- 
Power. The same advanced 
engineering, which produces the 
Isotta-Fraschini motor car. is also 
far ahead with the world's most 
powerful aviation engine. 


'Represented in the U. S. by 

Isotta Motors. Inc. 

119 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 



DEPENDABILITY 
you want... 


... to keep your Production 
Lines on the move, Barnes- 
made Spring! have been 
building a reputation for 
dependable service for 
years. Won’t you tell us 
your spring requirements 
—one or a million? 


The Wallace Barnes Co. 

BRISTOL, CONN., U.S.A. 
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HOLLEY CARBURETORS 


POSITIVE “PICK UP” 

+ EASY STARTING 

A I ''HE acceleration is taken care of 
by a pump with special features so 
that it gives a prolonged action. 
Further it automatically releases when 
the throttle is opened and closed too 
quickly thus preventing “over pump- 
ing.” Finally the fuel discharges into 
the center of the air stream. 


CARBURETOR 
SPECIALISTS 
SINCE 1903 


Descriptive literature, yours for the asking, 
gives full details of design, construction, con- 


HOLLEY CARBURETOR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


COLONIAL GRAIN AVIATION LEATHER 



Lighter than ever 

Always light in weight 
Colonial Aviation Leather 
is now lighter than ever 
Colonial Grain averages but 0.098 lbs. per sq. ft. 

Top Grain Colonial Leather is one of the 
lightest upholstery materials possible to use. 

It, therefore, is a most logical material for 
Aviation upholstery purposes. In addition 
to its light weight, the strength and long 
life of Colonial Grain are most important 
features. 

A sample piece large enough for making 
comparative tests with other upholstery 
materials furnished free on request. 

EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER CO. 
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For more S peed 

Less Luel 


and 


PRECISION 

PARTS 


Brace Aircraft 



Brace every plane you build or fly with 


AIRCRAFT 
TIE HOIKS 


GOVRO 


NELSON 

COMPANY 

I13IANT0INETTE'-DETR0IT 
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P ASSENGER comfort 
necessitates careful 
selection of fabricsforat- 
tractive cabin plane in- 
teriors. "Aerovel" mo- 
hair fabrics have been 
designed especially for 
this purpose. Samples 
and prices upon request. 


* 






ONE PARK AVENUE . NEW YORK 

Mid-western Representative: 

J. E. Menaugh Company 
4618 Kenmore Avenue 
Chicago. Illinois 




AIRTECH FOR AIR TRAINING 


AJRTECH 


30h« m G, M .dS.K"l ,W 
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TACHOMETER 


s 45 

Small DIAL— Chronometeric— 

back drive, constructed to give long, 
uninterrupted service, quiet in oper- 
ation, available in three speed ranges, 
phenolic case— non-corridible. 

Built with the precision of Elgin 
workmanship and the finest of mate- 
rials. All fast moving parts run in ball 
bearings— watch unit jeweled— an 
instrument inherently correct. Thor- 
oughly tested and accepted by Air 
Corps. 


Aircraft Instrument Division 

Elgin National Watch Co. 
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“SEARCHLIGHT” 

Want ads Talk — 


They go direct to those in the in- 
dustry you wish to reach and tell 
your story in a forceful and busi- 
ness-like way. 

They don’t mince words but get 
right to the point. 

Use them for — 



For Every Business Want 
“ Think SEARCHLIGHTF irst” 
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The Smallest Air 
Drill Made 



ROTARY AIR 
DRILL 

Especially Adapted for 9 0°/o of the 
Drilling Needs of Airplane Production 


Here is a midget type air drill that can be used in 



M* So. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 
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Enforce Safety 
at Your Airport 
with Cyclone Fence 


The 5th Annual Air Tour last year proved that 
fencing is absolutely essential to the handling 
of crowds at airports. Many troubles were ex- 
perienced at open airports. A magazine editor 
reporting the tour said “Crowds invaded the 
fields as soon as planes had landed. They milled 
heedlessly about while engines were being warm- 
ed up and the absence of fatalities can be ac- 
credited only to providential intervention.” 



e fenced, crowds are ai- 
ling to the safety of both 


Do you know 
that . . . 


each month our subscr 
department receives 
than 150 requests for 
issues of AVIATION? 

❖ •> •> 


•opies of 

y with these 
but unfortunately 
to way of knowing 
e just how many of 
stand readers will 


But We Do Know — that each 
of these requests indicates a 
reader has “missed” just the 
issue he could make valued 
use of. 


Many leading airports have already installed 
Cyclone Fence. It is an invitation to air tours 
to visit their cities. It helps them become termi- 
nals for air lines. Interest in aviation is stimu- 
lated by absence of casualties. 

Cyclone Fence is made of durable copper-steel 
and lasts for years in any climate. Special wide 
gates for airports. Erected on H-Column line 
posts for maximum strength. Installed by our 
own trained crews. Service everywhere. _ 
Write for information. 

CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 

c. ;:s£ - 

(^clone pence 


Insure your receiving 
AVIATION regularly by 
filling in the coupon 
below, today 


check for S5.00. Send n 
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FOR FUN OR FAME OR FORTUNE 



The complete line of Buhl Airsedans — 
Senior (8 place), Standard (6 place). Sport 
(3 place) — offers airline operators, private 
owners or corporations a plane for any 
purpose. Sesqui-wing designed, they em- 


body the finest, most modern principles of 
aerodynamics and carry on the Buhl tradi- 
tion of master engineering and splendid 
craftsmanship. Your letterhead will bring 
our new brochure, “Above the Clouds.” 



BUHL AIRCRAFT CO. 

MARYSVILLE - - MICHIGAN 
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SER-(0[|-P1¥ | 

AIRCRAFT 
PLYWOOD 

The Original Blood Albumen Glue'l 
Plywood manufactured in strict P 
accordance with A. and N. 2 
Specifications. ^ 

Advantageously Used in 

AIRCRAFT— CANOES— 
BOATS— GLIDERS 

THE CARROM COMPANY 

Since 1889 LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


COLONEL LINDBERGH’S 

Latest Flight with 

B. G. SPARK PLUGS 



USE THE 

SPEED METHOD 
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Meets every 


requirement 


for fabric seaming 

Don’t Crack p Good Take Up 

gfSJfll 

Don’t Peel E Good Fill 

Don’t Rot S Easy to Apply 

XUni £4SSSS-iS'" liM ' 


fully equal to that of the fabric, resulting in a 
smooth, perfect fit even on bias seams. 



PERRY-AUSTEN MFG. CO. 

UJN1U.N SPECIAL MACHINE UU. 




SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 




SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 

sssis “sir- 
dKSSiJSi w mi/SaSi' 



,.4 *„ 

AlMISM III U TIME HUH 
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One of the BIG things 
we have to offer is ability 
to interpret 

learn why, where and how .p • 

“we pr ^r C u^me^ specifications 



FAIRMONT 

SERVICE 

COVERS 


FAIRMONT ALUMINUM COMPANY 






ALUMINUM SHEETS 
COILS AND CIRCLES 
ALUMINUM ALLOY 
SAND CASTINGS 
PERMANENT 
MOLD CASTINGS 
ALUMINUM 
ALLOY PISTONS 




Airports and Aviation 
Buildings by Austin 
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HIGH GRADED 

Gears •— Cams — Precision Parts 


PARKER VISES! 


Flexible Shafts 

Jor 

Tachometer Driving 

and other 

Power Transmission 


| Made by the largest producer 


The S.S.White Dental Mfg. Co. 

Industrial Division 

15a West 42.nd St. NewYork., N.Y. 


4r 
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Use Air Seal 


BALSA Wood 


n the construction of 


A ~R Seal Balsa Wood is kiln-dried— weighing 
seven to nine pounds per cubic foot— and 


1 excellent insulating and 


easily machined. It is 
sound-proofing material. 

Our Balsa wood was used in the Ryan and 
Bellanca Trans-Atlantic Planes “Spirit of St. 
Louis" and “Pathfinder." 

Air Seal Balsa Wood is being specified by the 
leading aircraft designers and engineers. 

We welcome the opportunity of figuring on your 
requirements in random widths and lengths, or 
shaped to your specifications. 

THE FLEISCHMANN 
TRANSPORTATION CO. 




Send for this New Bulletin 
on Airport and Airway Lighting 

A practical exposition of lighting re- 
quirements and selection of appropriate 
equipment for the lighting of airports, 
hangars, airways, landing fields and air- 
plane manufacturing plants. Send re- 
quest for copies to 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 

Oes Plaines, III. 


Aviators Make Money Using 


FLOTTORP 


/ 


Propellers. 

Art Davis wins number of prizes at Miami 
Races, as reported in “Aviation,” Jan. 25th, 1930. 
Arthur C. Chester of Joliet, 111., writes he won 
21 out of 24 OX-5 races last year, beating many 
ships with metal propellers. 

The Furniture Capital Air Service use 5 to 10 
gallons less on their route with Flottorp pro- 
peller on Whirlwind motor than with metal 
propeller. 



FLOTTORP PROPELLER 
COMPANY 
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Flying Equipment 

Everything for the aviator — from hel- 
met to shoes. Highest quality at lowest 
prices. Write for a copy of Catalog “G.” 

NicItoIasiBeazli 

A irplane Company * — a 


Any Angle 
You Want 





Anqle $leel ■ 


MACHINES and TOOLS for FACILITATING 
SHEET METAL OPERATIONS in AIR 
CRAFT CONSTRUCTION 

Catalogue No. 25- A free for the asking 
THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO., Southington, Conn. 


For Sport or Business use ■ SPORT MAILWING 


Transient flyers 
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HERE TO FLY 



"OR INFORMATION REGARDING FLYING 
SCHOOLS 

Look in the ‘where to fly’ section 

OF ‘AVIATION’ 

You CAN ASCERTAIN AT A GLANCE THE 
BEST SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY 

Information also obtainable from 

SEARCHLIGHT DEPARTMENT, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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Aircraft Service Directory 


Je Cc 


irAdvertisement 


HASKELITE 




ir Craft Parts 




AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES 


Piston Pins for Aircraft 


hi 




TRIUMPH 

sSS 

WsSS&BS" 


§ItlSSS= 




Nitrate Dopes 

Crystal Clear Nitrate Dopes conform 
to U. S. Navy Specifications 49-D-4 

lli^r 

JOHN S. COX AND SON 


AERIAL PHOTOS 

A Job for Specialists 


mmm 

New England Airways, Inc 


AIRPLANE SPRUCE 


( i onii;i sii KS" 


p Pitch&Bank 

INDICATOR 


RIEKER INSTRUMENT CO 


STEARMAN, 
KITTYHAWK and 
AEROMARINE KLEMM 


I "A. A." SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 

T,'Wttrr 




PatentYour ideas 
Free 


m 



AIRPLANES & ENGIg 

Overhauled^ 
(Repaired— 

All work in* 

Dept, of 0 


ALL-AMERICAN 

GLIDER KIT 



ALL-AMERICAN GLIDER CO. 

DEARBORN, MICH. 


Good Advice 

Should Be Solicited 
When Needed 

Every Airplane Plant 
presents a set of highly 
individual problems that 
must be answered by ex- 
pert assistance, taking 
into consideration all of 
the technical peculiarities 
of the plant under 
scrutiny. 

You can find the specific 
answer to your aviation 
problem through the 
Directory of Professional 
Service 
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Professional Services 

DR. MAX M. MUNK 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 

Youngberg, Brown 8C 
Youngberg 
Airport Engineers 
630 No. Michigan Are.. Chicago. III. 

WINDTUNNEL 

Aerodynamical Research. Complete 
Equipment. 

Tunnel, Flying and Demonstration 
Models Made. 

Lowest Rates 

For further information oorite: 

AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 
^ LABORATORY 

For Advertising Rates in the “Profes- 
sional^Service Directory” of 

Professional Directory Division 

Complete Airport 

Construction Service 
Surveys, Designs, Construction 

1 Do not hesitate to ask | 

f If you cannot find the service you | 

| need listed here, do not hesitate to ^ 

| ask us for information. 4 

4 Address 

Professional Directory Division s 

I Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City | 

PATENTS— TRADE MARKS 

jgggllflg 

GAZLEY and LaSHA, INC. 

Searchlight Section 

FOR SALE 

FOR SALE 

SACRIFICE SAIF. 

ISIS';" | 

PARXS 

<P/ HISPANO-SUIZA 
/ MOTORS 

IpSiS 

m 

mmSm 

am 

israss&ei 

' s 

i 



EMPLOYMENT and BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES— USED and SURPLUS NEW EQUIPMENT 



FOR SALE 


3SSSir = 

liiSlii 

3s " ;! 



7. n ~ >s 


3££&&>=*s» 

^SSas 

llffiiiSsl 




BBSS® 

SiilKaSS:^ 

gras 

3SSS«I“1S 

mmm 

n^— 1 

U>ed Plane Values 
offered by 

FAIRCHILD 71 

| £%1KS-, | 

j 2 CURTISS SEA GULLS 

iBSSIfi 

EMBRY. 

RIDDLE 

Waco 10’s, 0X5 

s- fc ” 

ww 

s|S B 1 

STINSON 

JUNIOR 

! 4 place with 225 H.P. J-6 Wright 

EMBRY-RIDDLE 

COMPANY 

S&&£ s 
HISS ;:e:::S 
-,, „ 2 1 

KARL ORT 
YORK, PA. 
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When Writing 
Your * 


The light i. t curved to .e- 

5? 


mm 
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AVIATION 
i WELDERS ARE 
NEEDED 


*— IP 


Prompt Returns 


E-SiSHS^ 

imam 
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Searchlight 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE . 

MISCELI-ANKOUS 

PATENT RIGHTS 

POSITIONS VACANT 

POSITIONS WANTED 

SCHOOLS MISCELLANEOUS 
USED AND SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
WANTED TO PURCHA8E 
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Now SCINTILLA 


flies with Boeing 
from Chicago to the coast 



SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO.Inc 

SIDNEY ~ NEW YORK 

Contractors to the U.S.Army and Navy 
(Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 



Professional Services 


Where to Fn 


DEPENDABILITY 

SIMPLICITY 

ACCESSIBILITY 
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Just three months ago the Aeronca C-2 was 
introduced to the aviation world. Its initial 
appearance quickly proved-to even the most 
skeptical that it was possible to achieve glider 
safety and sport plane performance ... a com- 
bination desired by all — especially the public. 
At St. Louis, during the International Exposi- 
tion, the Aeronca startled the industry by 
literally jumping off the concrete ramps after 
running seventy-five feet or less. Nearly a 
hundred different pilots took their first hop 
in it . . . and came down grinning with en- 
thusiasm. The Aeronca's inherent stability, 
its rapid climb, its easy maneuverability, its 
eleven to one gliding angle and its 30 mile 
an hour landing speed had them sold . . . and 
then some. And when they witnessed that 
economy run . . . one hour and seventeen 
minutes on two gallons . . . the Aeronca was 
proclaimed the sensation of the show. 


The news spread rapidly! At Detroit . . . dur- 
ing the All-American Show . . . those who had 
heard the good word, wanted to be shown. 
And, after seeing loops, spins and rolls, side- 
ward flying, deliberate stalls at hedge-hop- 
ping altitudes and dead-stick gliding demon- 
strations ... all with the same plane — an 
Aeronca C-2 — they began to buy. 

Then, Stanley C. Huffman established a new 
light plane distance record by flying from 
Cincinnati to Roosevelt Field with the 30 
h. p. motor consuming less than S9.00 worth 
of fuel — in spite of head winds. 

Since then it’s been hard to satisfy the de- 
mand. Almost overnight the Aeronca has 
become the fastest selling plane in America 
. . . not because it is a cheap airplane . . . but 
because it is the safest possible airplane at 
any price. We shall be glad to mail addi- 
tional information on request. 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION of AMERICA 


LU 


AIRPORT 


C I NC I 


ATI. 


OHIO 



THE 

S 


IS A PIONEER EXHIBIT 


the Transport Airplanes in the 
Arena at the New York Air Show! 
Every one of them carries Pioneer 
Equipment. Why? 

Because lives of passengers are con- 
stantly entrusted to dependability of the 
instruments. Therefore, the makers of 
these ships have chosen — according to 
their experience and the results of rigid 
tests — the best obtainable. 

Uniform in quality— perfect m work- 


Pioneer Instruments have long been 
linked with the progress of aviation. 
Where the safety of a ship depends upon 
Pioneer Instruments, it is safe — whether 

mail plane, or a sport model. 

Safety and dependability in an air- 
plane are a first consideration of any 
passenger— any pilot— any purchaser. 
To identify the quality ship in the 
Exhibition Hall, look for those 
equipped with Pioneer Instruments. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 



Today the college campus 

EXTENDS INTO THE SKY! 








LMOST every campus has 
its Seniors who’ve learned 
. . . and its Freshmen who 
are learning ... to use their 
wings. And, under such 
able guidance as the Inter- 
collegiate Aeronautic Association, college clubs 
from Boston to Berkeley are fast making 
Flying a major university sport. 

Today there are 40 of these Clubs — each 
with an average of thirty flying members. 
Ffarvard’s is the oldest. Here ten student flyers 
and 25 licensed pilots keep the Club’s Wright- 
powered plane almost constantly aloft. In tact, 
the “Whirlwind” has had over 200 flying 
hours in less than a year’s time. 

Yale’s club, with 13 licensed pilots, also 
uses Wright-powered ships in training its 38 
flying members. The club at New York Uni- 
versity totaled 342 flying hours for its 20 
licensed and 10 student flying members. And 
many of Michigan’s 200 members regularly 
use Wright engines in that club’s complete 
ground and flying divisions. 

Wright is pleased that its “Whirlwind”, 
“Cyclone”, and Wright-Gipsy motors are be- 
ing used as models at so many college Flying 
Clubs. And, knowing that they will continue 
to fly in later life, Wright asks all in Aviation 
to share in the constructive work of getting 
more students off the ground and up! 





WRIGHT 

AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 



A DIVISION' OF CURTISS- WRIGHT 


